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Tuomas Heapuy. Edited by Wrxe Bay .iss, F.S.A. With several Illustra- 
tions printed in Gold and Colours, small 4to, cloth boards, 63. 


PARABLES of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST 
(The). With Pictures by John Everett Millais, R.A. Letterpress printed in 
Black and Red on fine paper, 4to, cloth boards, 3s 6d. 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE, 
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ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the Rev. Professor 
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W. M. THACKERAY’S LETTERS. 
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DAYS5 NEAR PARIS§, 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
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NEW VOLUMES OF THE 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 
Now ready, price 1s 6d per Volume, in half-cloth ; or 1s, in paper cover. 
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NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,” 
Just published, price 12s 6d in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s, 

VOLUME XII. (CONDER—ORAIGIE), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEHALAH,” &. 
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The REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA: a 
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JESS. By H. Rider Haggard, Author of 


“King Solomon’s Mines,” ‘She: a History of Andventure,” &e. Third 


Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 
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MUSIC AND MANNERS.* 


Ir it savours not a little of sacrilege to criticise the utterances of 
a writer who boasts “a somewhat exhaustive acquaintance with 
European despots,” and who, on the showing of his title-page, is 
a Commander of five and a Knight of two distinguished foreign 
Orders, Mr. Beatty-Kingston has himself furnished us with the 
fullest justification of this proceeding by the scathing terms 
in which he denounces the Germans for their “ greedy worship” 
and ostentatious display of such “baubles.” The child of 
musical parents, who taught him to sing before he could 
speak, and to play before he could spell (vide preface), gifted, 
moreover, with a preternaturally acute ear, enabling him 
to detect deflections of eighths of a tone with unerring 
certainty, Mr. Beatty-Kingston has not only been con- 
tinually brought into contact with musicians and music- 
lovers ever since the days of his early boyhood, but as a 
resident and war correspondent during a sojourn of above 
twenty years on the Continent, he has been trained in that 
great school of journalism whose watchword is,—“ Expand !” 
He is a journalistic gladiator of the first rank, who, as Professor 
Nettleship happily remarked of Virgil, disdains to say a plain 
thing in a plain way. Take, for example, the following elegant 
periphrasis, used to imply that a certain Indian version of 
“God Save the Queen ” was none other than “the tune the old 
cow died of.” ‘To me,” says Mr. Beatty-Kingston, “ it appears 
the sort of tune eminently calculated to produce a lethal effect 
upon ‘milky mothers.’” A skilful worker in that polyglot 
mosaic apparently deemed indispensable by all who appeal to 
fashionable readers, he is not above extending a kindly patronage 
to the dead as well as to the living languages. Rather than 
employ the cumbrous compound “ not-to-be-forgotten,” he airily 
inserts the phrase haud obliviscari. Again, the awkwardness 
of the expression fer nature is entirely obviated by regarding 
it, not as a genitive, but a nominative plural = wild beasts (Vol. 
IL, p.23); while the substitution and expansion involved in Mr. 
Beatty-Kingston’s variations upon the phrases more Anglico and 
ex-oficio—to wit, modo Anglicano and virtute officiorum—are cal- 
culated to scarify the feelings of a scholar, or as he would pro- 
bably putit, to exercise a lethal effect upon all wearers of moth- 
eaten mortar-boards. HWlsewhere he speaks of ‘a few of the more 
emotional peripetia of Johann Strauss’s early career,” betraying 
here, as in other passages, a fondness for “ the excellences of the 
plural ;” such as the early grammarians so highly appreciated iu 
classical authors. But it is in feats of expansion in the vernacular, 
as well as in the ingenuity with which he dodges the repetition 
of the same word in successive sentences—the bugbear of the 
English journalist—that Mr. Beatty-Kingston shines so con- 
spicuously as astylist. He does not speak of a man’s birth, but 
his “genetic arrangements.” Such homely words as “ hares” 
and “horse” are disguised in Latin garb—lepores and equus 
—lest their iteration should jar on the fastidious ear. The 
best examples of his skill, however, occur in his handling of 
names of places or people. Thus the Parisians become “the 
Lutetian public ;” the Prussians, “the Borussians,” “the sons 
of Almayne,” or “the children of Teut;’’ Berlin, “the ursine 
city,” “the city of the little Bear,” or “ Athens on the Spree.” 
Roumania is similarly alluded to as the “sweet and lovely 
country "—sctimpa tsedra si fruiuodsa—and the feelings of the 
writer of this review on encountering this periphrasis for the 
third time in the compass of twenty pages are quite indescribable. 
Equally exasperating is the patronising or familiar tone adopted 
in the author’s allusions to his eminent acquaintances,—* dear 
old Moltke,” “ dear old Cipriani Potter,” “ poor Harry Arnim,” 
—and the laborious—or “ meticulous,” as he would probably say 


—attention paid to irrelevant details ont of deference to that’ 


craving to know not only what people say and do and think, 
but what they eat and drink and how they are clothed. For 
instance, itis not enough to tell us that Volkmann was smoking, 
but we must needs be informed that the cigar was a “ powerful 
Partagas.” The fact that Epstein, the pianist, dressed very 











* Music and Manners: Personal Reminiscences and Sketches of Character, Ry 
W. Beatty-Kingston, 2 vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 











well does not suffice, but the name of his tailor is added. This 
practice reaches its climax in a chapter headed “ Adelina Patti 
at Home,” in which we can say, without hesitation, that Mr. 
Beatty-Kingston beats Dr. Engel on his own ground. Should 
Madame Patti’s castle ever come into the market, these pages 
will prove invaluable to intending purchasers, for fixtures, as 
well as moveables, are catalogued with the minutest care. 
Nothing is forgotten ; the number, and in some cases the names, 
of her servants; the price paid by Madame Patti for her 
“ orchestrion ;” the contents of her jewel-cases and autograph- 
book; when and where meals are served to her guests, and of 
what these “ ineffable repasts ” consist,—all these things, and 
more also, are included under the elastic title of Music. We 
will give only one quotation from this chapter, but it is a gem: 
—* No sojourner under Madame Patti’s roof can fail to observe 
with pleasure how devotedly she is served by all her dependants. 
On her part, she treats them more like friends than like mere 
domestics. Their ‘ ordinary’ is as plentiful and succulent as 
her own; good sound claret is supplied to them @ diserétion 
during every week-day dinner, and champagne on Sandays.” 

Valuable and interesting as the foregoing facts—and others 
of a more purely culinary character—will doubtless prove to the 
earnest musical reader, they are perhaps eclipsed by another 
passage, recording an episode on which Mr. Beatty-Kingston 
evidently dwells with fond recollection, for he has repeated it 
with slight variations in another chapter. During his sojourn 
in Vienna, Mr. Beatty-Kingston enjoyed the intimacy of Her- 
beck, the eminent conductor, his last meeting with whom is 
thus pathetically described :— 

‘*T spent one long, never-to-be-forgotten evening with him in his 
mansion near the sky, talking over old times and friends, playing 
with him four-handed arrangements of his later concerted works 
ree and listening to all but impossible feats on the pianoforte 
by Epstein and Joséffy, whom he had invited to meet me. It was a 
late séance; supper—the chief plat of which, I remember, was roe- 
venison and cranberry-jam—lasted unusually long, and the post- 
coenal palaver (as usual with P.F, illustrations) still longer. About 
2 we took our leave, and little Joséffy, an inveterate converter of 
night into day, dragged me off to an extra ante-meridianal café, 
where he insisted upon playing me a match at billiards (Kegelspiel) 
for two bumpers of hot egg-punch! I never again saw Von Herbeck. 
Not long after that memorable evening—at once a joyous and mourn- 
ful souvenir—he died somewhat unexpectedly, and was followed to 
the grave by the élite of Viennese musical and artistic society.” 
(Vol. I., p. 21.) 

Mr. Beatty- Kingston is apparently quite serious, otherwise we 
might be tempted to compliment him upon having shown how 
admirably qualified he would be for compiling the memoirs of a 
musical Barry Lyndon. The whole scene might have come straight 
out of one of Thackeray’s burlesques. The second version, 
given on p. 239 of the same volume, is hardly so happy as the 
first; for although the ingredients of the egg-punch are speci- 
tied, and the hour of the match is advanced from 2 to 4a.m., 
the stakes are reduced from two bowls to one. 

It will be impossible to give a better instance of the futility 
of the author’s method in dealing with the individualities of 
eminent musicians, than by referring our readers to the picture 
he draws of Johannes Brahms. That method, as our readers 
will have already ascertained, is to attach an inordinate im- 
portance to externals,—to elevate the hospitality of a prima 
donna, the “ succulence” of her servant’s “ ordinary,” or the 
magnificence of her paruwres, into so many artistic merits. 
Brahms is not the possessor of a splendid castle; he cannot dis- 
pense princely hospitality, nor seat two hundred people in his 
dining-room; his bearing may be dictatorial, and his manners 
unrefined. But, granting the accuracy of Mr. Beatty- 
Kingston’s portraiture, we assert that it is entirely beside 
the mark. Musicians—and for them these chapters were 
intended in the first instance—do not love Beethoven’s music a 
whit the less because his manners at table were probably worse 
than Dr. Johnson’s; and those who recognise in Brahms his 
greatest living intellectual descendant, will not abate their 
enthusiasm one jot for all the stress that Mr. Beatty-Kingston 
lays upon the coarse and boorish traits of his personality. Ina 
later chapter the writer speaks in the highest terms of Brahms’s 
powers as an interpreter of Beethoven’s music; but this tardy 
praise is powerless to efface the disagreeable and misleading 
impression which an average reader, not specially interested in 
Brahms’s music, will derive from these pages. <A similar pro- 
cess, if applied to Beethoven, would, no doubt, yield similar 
results; but we ask,—Is it legitimate ? On the other hand, there 
is an ample fund of harmless and humorous anecdote connected 
with Brahms untouched by Mr. Beatty-Kingston, and which 
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shows him in a very different light. Take, for example, what is 
perhaps the best of the many stories of the ingenuity shown by 
him in evading a request to play in private, which relates 
how, striking C in the bass and C sharp in the treble, and 
hammering away at these two notes for some time, he appealed 
to the company how he could possibly play on a piano so 
terribly out of tune! 

When the most liberal deductions have been made for the 
glaring faults which thickly bestrew the pages of these two 
stout volumes, the book still remains enormously superior at al] 
points to the Reminiscences of Dr. Engel recently reviewed in 
these columns. And as this is but negative praise, we feel it our 
duty to record the pleasure and amusement with which we have 
read certain portions of Mr. Beatty-Kingston’s work. In the 
chapter on Wagner, in particular, he drops his turgid and 
facetious style, and discourses intelligently and sympathetically 
about that much-abused composer. Wagner's attitude towards 
the ultra- Wagnerites is well brought out by the help of judicious 
extracts from the Reminiscences of Franz Muncker; and an 
interesting letter of Wagner’s, setting forth some of his principles 
of composition as illustrated in the opera of T'annhiuser, is here 
published for the first time. Other letters and characteristic 
anecdotes are quoted with excellent effect to rebut the charges 
of ingratitude, jealousy, and vanity so often bronght against 
him. The chapter describing and contrasting the attitudes of 
the different European audiences contains much interesting 
reading, the illustrations of the irrepressibility of provincial 
Italian opera-goers being especially diverting. Again, the 
pleasant picture which Mr. Beatty-Kingston gives us of the 
Prussian Officers’ Orchestral Union, and of music-halls as 
they exist in Germany, are calculated to awaken feelings of 
mingled envy and admiration. We should like to add also 
that we endorse the writer’s very effective plea in favour 
of an increase in the quantity and quality of open-air 
music in our great towns. But perhaps the best thing in 
the book is the account given, under the heading “ Straussiana,” 
of the adventures of the “ Walzer-Koenig,” when, as a young 
fellow of nineteen, he took a scratch orchestra on a tour through 
Transylvania and Roumania. After countless mishaps, Strauss 
and his followers found themselves in a neighbourhood infested 
with brigands :— 

“ It was resolved to purchase weapons at the sacrifice of two violins, 
in exchange for which they managed to obtain a few old rusty pistols, 
but no ammunition. These were distributed amongst them by Strauss, 
who, however, kept three for himself, sticking them in his belt, where 
they imparted to him a highly impressive air of robber-chieftainship. 
His trombone-player, one Seidl, a man of exceptional thew and sinew, 
scornfully rejected the pistol tendered to him, remarking that ‘ he 
would back himself to settle any ten bandits of the whole neighbour- 
hood with his trombone.’ So formidable was the appearance of the 
Strauss cohort, numbering thirty-four ferocious musicians, that the 
peasants of the villages on their road fled or hid themselves as they 
approached, taking them for brigands of the deepest dye: and 
between Kympena and Ploesti, a real robber-band which chanced to 
encounter them took to its heels, panic-stricken, in the full belief that 
a rival association had come down the mountain-side in overwhelming 
force for the purpose of putting an end to local enterprise.” 

The contents of the second volume, illustrating the “ Manners” 
of various Continental nations, need not detain us long. Mr. 
Beatty-Kingston dilates upon the Viennese thirst for pleasure, 
the gastronomic delinquencies of the German race, their inborn 
craving for “ honorific distinctions,” Christmas usages in Prussia, 
and a variety of similar topics, after a fashion that is occasionally 
interesting, but too often aggravatingly facetious. He seems to 
know that English readers vaguely expect to find Spaniards dirty, 
Italians gesticulators, French people frivolous, and Germans 
stolid,—and so, therefore, he describes them. But if English 
people were described after the same method—according to Con- 
tinental prejudices—they would habitually sell their wives at 
Smithfield, trail a “ boule-dogue” after them, and say nothing but 
“ Goddam ” and “rosbif.” It is not too much to say that in no 
Italian society would such a scene be enacted as that which Mr. 
Beatty-Kingston relates as having occurred at Rossi’s villa. An 
Italian of the upper class is more studiously composed in his de- 
meanour than even an Englishman. One might, of course, witness 
such a scene outside a Neapolitan wine-shop; but it is just as 
absurd to say that such behaviour is characteristic of an Italian 
salon, as to say that the language of Billingsgate is characteristic 
of an English drawing-room. Mr. Beatty-Kingston exaggerates 
wildly, notably in his remarks on Spain as to officials, and in 
treating of Bucharest as to roads; but his exaggeration is not 
amusing. We cannot help noticing also, that when quoting— 
often at considerable length—the remarks which eminent 








personages have addressed to him, he has unconsciously im. 
parted to them the peculiar features of his own diction, 
The chapter on “‘ Madame Patti at Home” is paralleled by a 
chapter on Rossi, the eminent actor, Rossi’s dogs forming an 
effective pendant to Madame Patti’s parrots. 

It only remains for us, in conclusion, to attempt in brief 
compass to give our readers some faint notion of Mr. Beatty. 
Kingston’s incomparable audacity as a word-coiner. That end, 
perhaps, may be best achieved by stringing together some of his 
choicest efforts in the form of a general summing-up of the chief 
demerits of his method. Let us, then, declare our conviction, 
—That to the musically proclivious his modius opere, though 
replete with supernacular funniments and functioning with 
lethal regularity, will hardly prove relishable. His dictiona] 
delicts will grate upon the auricular sensitiveness of Procrustean 
purists, while the exaggerative emphasis which accrues in his 
treatment of all comestible or bibulous paraphernalia percutates 
the gentle reader, in Transatlantic parlance, as a veritable 
admonition to adders. [We plead guilty to the invention of 
modius opera—which is, after all, as good Latin as genus loci, 
a favourite expression of the author’s—and dictional. All the 
other novelties, without exception, will be found in the pages of 
Music and Manners. ] 





MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX.* 

It no doubt sometimes happens that the person who reads a 
book, or looks at a picture, sees more meaning, more suggestion 
of one kind or another, than the writer or painter consciously 
meant to put into it. This may possibly be the case with 
ourselves and Marzio’s Crucifix: the author may not quite 
have meant it as we read it, a very beautiful, spiritual story, a 
demonstration of the reality of religion, the truth of Christianity, 
—its supreme power, even over those who have convinced them. 
selves that they do not believe in it. To our mind, in these days 
of doubt, perplexity, flabbiness, and respectful indulgence for 
every arrogant fancy of every foolish human creature, there is 
strength and comfort in a story like this, simple and short as it 
is, of the conflict between a man like Marzio and the religion 
he hates, despises, and reviles all the more because his brother 
is a priest, the secretary of a Cardinal, and an infinitely better 
and stronger man than himself. 

Some of Marzio’s humours seem almost to point to madness ; 
but, after all, he was not mad. He was an artist, a genius, in 
fact, with all the weaknesses of the smaller kind of genius. The 
natural morbidness of his temperament was deepened by his 
work ; he was a worker in metals, a chiseller, “one of the last 
of the artistic descendants of Benvenuto Cellini,” &c. He spent 
his life working with rare and exquisite talent on the most 
beautiful church vessels, while hating and cursing the priests 
who were to use them, and the service in which they were to be 
used. He was not brutal, his furious tempers being oddly mixed 
with refinement and a touch of cowardice; but they were 
furious enough to make his wife and daughter miserable. He 
was a Socialist, always wishing ‘‘to grapple with the jaws of 
the beast oppression,” but very fond of his own money, and 
from a certain weakness “destined never to rise above the 
common howling mob which he aspired to lead.” Poor Marzio 
was very vain, both in his art and his politics; there was a 
touch of pathos in his character: what genius is without it? 
“Vanity means emptiness,” says Mr. Crawford, “and in the 
case of the artist it means that emptiness which craves to be 
filled with praise. The artist may doubt his own work, but he 
is bitterly disappointed if other people doubt it also.” 

Marzio’s Socialism was, of course, of the Italian kind, mixed 
with a desperate unbelief, and an unreasoning hatred of 
religion :— 

SE ieteieun ce There is a scale in the meaning of the word ‘ Socialist.’ 
In France, it means about the same thing as a Communist, when one 
uses plain language. When one uses the language of M. Drumont, it 
means a Jew. In England, a Socialist is equal to a French Conser- 
vative Republican. In America, it means a thief. In Germany, it 
means an ingenious individual of restricted financial resources, who 
generally fails to blow up some important personage with wet dyne- 
mite. In Italy, a Socialist is an anarchist pure and simple, who 
wishes to destroy everything existing for the sake of dividing a 
wealth which does not exist at all.” 

Here, before going further, we may quote a little story told by 
the Cardinal to his secretary, Don Paolo, Marzio’s brother :— 

“A deputation of Socialists waited upon a high personage in 


* Marzio’s Crucifix. By F. Marion Crawford. 2 vols. London: Macmillan 
and Co, 1387. 
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Vienna. Who knows what for? But they went. They told him that it 

3 his duty to divide his wealth amongst the inhabitants of the city. 
po id they were quite right. ‘Look here,’ said he; ‘I possess 
And he said they q g : 

bont seven hundred thousand florins. It chances that Vienna has 

per seven hundred thousand inhabitants. Here, you have each one 
forin. It is your share. Good-morning.’ ” 

The Cardinal, a good and liberal man, has already given 
Marzio many commissions; and at last, knowing his opinions 
and his character well enough, he gives him an order for a large 
silver crucifix, the most beautiful that can possibly be made. In 
an argument full of wisdom and broad humanity, he explains to 
Paolo that it matters nothing to these sacred things whether 
they are worked upon by the hands of good or bad men. And, 
in truth, though the Cardinal does not know it, the hands of 
Marzio are very near being those of a murderer. The foolish 
artist’s hatred of his brother, and jealousy of his influence, have 
reached such a height, complicated with a difficulty about his 
daughter’s marriage, in which Paolo opposes him, that he 
stands with a sharp tool in his hand behind his brother, 
who is gazing in wonder and devotion at his masterpiece, 
the crucifix, and is on the very edge of striking him down, 
when Paolo looks round suddenly, and sees murder in his 
eyes. Not long before, we have seen Marzio on his knees 
before the crucifix, not in devotion, but in study and admira- 
tio of his own work; and now one can almost fancy that 
that outward act of devotion, unreal and unconscious, had 
yet some hidden power in it, and that the marvellous, lifeless 
figure hanging there was destined to save the worker from him- 
self. The picture is a remarkable one; the artist alone in his 
rough studio, with his dark, thin face, hollow eyes, strangely 
formed head, long arms and fingers, his woollen blouse hanging 
on his round, thin shoulders. He has opened the wooden case 
in which the crucifix was kept with an idea of offering it to the 
Cardinal :— 

“,,....» He stood it upon the bench before him, and sat down 
to examine it. .... . It was a work of rare beauty, which he had 
made more than ten years before. With the strange reticent instinct 
which artists sometimes feel about their finest works, he had finished 
it in secret, working at night alone, and when it was done he had put 
itaway...... It had seemed priceless to him, and he would not 
sell it. With a fantastic eccentricity of reasoning, he regarded it as 
a sacred thing, to part with which would be a desecration...... 
And now the wonderful masterpiece of his earlier years stood before 
him—the tall and massive ebony cross, bearing the marvellous figure 
of the dead Saviour. A ray of sunlight fell through the grated 
window upon the dying head, illuminating the points of the thorns in 
the crown, the falling locks of hair, the tortured hands, and casting a 
shadow of death beneath the half-closed eyes...... For several 
minutes Marzio sat motionless on his stool, realising the strength and 
beauty of what he had done ten years before. Then he wanted to 
get a better view of it. It was not high enough above him, for it 
was meant to stand upon an altar. He could not see the Face. He 
looked about for something upon which to make it stand, but nothing 
was near. He pushed away his stool, and turning the cross a little, 
so that the sunlight should strike it at a better angle, he kneeled 
down on the floor, his hands resting on the edge of the bench, and he 
looked up at the image of the dead Christ.” 

And just then his daughter Lucia comes up to the door of the 
workshop :— 

sp eee ae There was her father in his woollen blouse, kneeling, 
on the brick floor of the room, before a crucifix, his back turned 
towards her, his hands raised, and, as it seemed from the position of 
the arms, folded in prayer. The sunlight fell upon the silver figure, 
and upon the dark tangled hair of the artist, who remained motion- 
less, as though absorbed in devotion, while his daughter watched him 
through the half-open door. The scene was one which would have 
struck any one; the impression it made on Lucia was altogether extra- 
ordinary. ..... A wonderful conversion had been effected, and 
the result was there manifest to the girl’s eyes.” 

Lucia’s lover, Gianbattista, tried unsuccessfully to prove to her 
that she was wrong in this conclusion, and there came a time 
when she was quite sure she had been right. She was not there 
a few hours later, when Marzio was on the edge of murdering 
Paolo ; neither was she there when her father, quite resolved on 

killing his brother some day, was planning how he could hide 
his body in the cellar. But these plans of his were checked by 
a sudden terror,—the figure of the Christ, which he had removed 
from the cross, slipped aside of itself on the pad where it lay ; 
and this little noise had the effect of sending Marzio’s thoughts 
into quite a new channel, and filling him with horror of the 
fature, when Paolo should be dead. 

We need not go on to the end of the story, or even to the 
accident which seems to take Marzio and his crucifix into the 
presence of what he once thought would be a pleasant sight 
to him,—the sight of Paolo dying. One need hardly say 
of a book of Mr. Crawford’s that the story is throughout 
well told,—scenes, events, and characters standing out clear 








in that air of Rome and Italy which must be almost 
native to the author; he knows every sunbeam and shadow, 
every street-corner, every church, every man and woman 
so well. The story is very short, but it is not slight; it 
is thoughtful and strong. It has some difficulty iu stretching 
itself over two volumes, but we do not wish it any shorter or 
any longer; it is complete. If we have left unnoticed a number 
of clever touches, which in another art might have been made 
by Marzio’s own chisel, it is not that we have missed them. In 
every way Marzio’s Crucifix will stand high among Mr. Craw- 
ford’s books. It is a story that the author will be always glad 
to have written. It is a weapon on the right side in that near 
and great fight which the Cardinal prophesies to Paolo, and 
which every one who thinks must foresee,—the fight between 
good and evil, between the spiritual and the material. If we 
have not entirely misunderstood its meaning, Marzio’s Crucifix 
is a story of the supreme victory of goodness, a story of a 
miracle which may happen even now. 





RUSSIAN AND FRENCH PRISONS.* 

Ow all matters appertaining to the prisons of Russia and France, 
Prince Kropotkin is able to speak with authority. He has 
spent in them several years of his life, and his first acquaint- 
ance with the gaol system of his native country was made so 
long ago as 1862, when, as aide-de-camp to General Kukel, 
Governor of Transbaikalia, he was appointed secretary to a 
Commission for the reform of Siberian prisons. It was the age 
of illusion and hope, the emancipation of the serfs had filled the 
hearts of reformers with joy, and the young officer took up the 
work with characteristic ardour and energy. At that time, the 
arbitrary despotism of prison directors had no limits, and the 
“ dreadful tales” which circulated about one of the gaols, that 
of Ruzghildeef, were fully confirmed by the inquiries of the 
Commission. “Terrible epidemics of scurvy swept away the 
prisoners by hundreds each year that a more active extraction of 
gold was ordered from St. Petersburg, and the underfed convicts 
were compelled to overwork.” The effects of overcrowding were 
horrible and heartrending. The local lock-ups, for the reception 
of convicts en route for the mines, were quite as bad, answering 
literally to the well-known description of Dostoievsky, in his 
Buried Alive. The Committee would fain have extirpated these 
evils, and introduced a new and better system, but by the time 
their investigation was finished and their report prepared, the 
advocates of reaction had gained the upper hand in the councils 
of the Czar. The good intentions of 1859-62 were forgotten, 
the idea of reform was dropped, and Ministerial circulars insisted 
once more on the necessity of strong rule and a stern discipline, 
General Kukel was replaced by a Governor of less liberal views, 
who with great difficulty was persuaded to sign the report and 
send it to St. Petersburg, where it may still be found, thinks its 
author, in the portfolio of some Minister. For ten years thereafter, 
the question of prison reform remained in abeyance, and though 
in 1872, and again in 1877, fresh reports were prepared and new 
schemes elaborated, naught has come of them; the old system 
is maintained practically intact, and its worst features are still 
tolerated by the State. True, the twenty thousand people 
exiled yearly to Siberia (two-thirds of them without trial) 
are no longer compelled to do the entire journey on foot; 
it is found cheaper to let them travel a part of the way 
by river and rail; yet they have still to tramp two thousand 
miles, in some instances double that distance ; and though hard- 
labour convicts are not now doomed to waste their lives in the 
silver-mines of Nertchinsk, they are sent to almost certain death 
in the hyperborean climate of Sakhalin. All so-called Russian 
reforms seem to be attended with the same fatality. Announced 
with a great flourish of trumpets, as if to call the world’s atten- 
tion to the fact that Russia, though a despotism, is progressive, 
they are either made under conditions that render them 
nugatory, or the authorities, alarmed by their own temerity, 
take back with one hand all they have given with the other,— 
often more. 

The first part of Prince Kropotkin’s book, “ Russian Prisons,” 
so abounds with striking facts, suggestive observation, and vivid 
description, that there is hardly a page that does not contain 
passages which we are tempted to quote. ‘Take the followin 
on administrative exile :— ; 

“ A punishment as terrible as exile—it may be for life—within the 
Arctic Circle in Siberia is pronounced on mere reports of gendarmerie 


* In Russian and French Prisons, 
Downey, 


By P. Kropotkin. London: Ward and 
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officers. In fact, Administrative Exile is resorted to in all cases 
where there is not the slightest indication which could lead to a con- 
demnation, even by 2 packed court. ‘You are exiled to Siberia 
because it is impossible to commit yon for trial, there being no proofs 
against you,’ is the cynical form in which the announcement is made 
to the prisoner. ‘Be happy that you have escaped so cheaply,’ they 
add; and people are sent for five, ten, fifteen years to some small 
borough of five hundred inhabitants within or in the vicinity of the 
Arctic Circle. In this category are included not only the cases of 
political offenders who are supposed to belong to some secret society ; 
but also those of religious dissenters ; of people who frankly speak out 
their opinion on the Government; writers whose romances are con- 
sidered ‘dangerous;’ almost all persons accused of ‘disobedience,’ 
and being of ‘turbulent character ;’ workmen who have been active 
in strikes; those accused of verbal offences ‘against the Sacred 
Person of his Majesty the Emperor,’ under which head 2,500 persons 
were arrested in 1881, in the course of six months; in short, all those 
cases which might tend—to use the official language—‘ to the produc- 
tion of excitement in the public mind,’ were they brought before a 
Court.” 

No wonder that Russia breeds Nihilists, and that, hopeless of 
redress for cruel wrong, they should be goaded to commit deeds 
which injure their cause and which humanity condemns, The 
statements of Prince Kropotkin, Stepniak, and others touching 
the horrors of Russian prisons, though often contradicted, have 
never been confuted. They rest on the testimony of a cloud of 
witnesses, beginning with Dostoievsky (who was in no sense a 
Nihilist), and are confirmed, both directly and indirectly, by the 
reports of various Commissions, and articles which the Govern- 
ment, in its occasional lucid intervals, has allowed to appear in 
reviews and other periodical publications. As, moreover, copies 
of these publications are to be found in the library of the British 
Museum, readers who understand Russian may easily verify 
most of the author’s statements for themselves. He has 
eliminated from them, as he tells us in his preface, not only the 
* controversial element,” but everything that cannot be sup- 
ported by documents which may be published without causing 
harm to “ our friends in Russia ;” and the book throughout is 
characterised by a calmness of spirit and a sobriety of tone 
which are alike incompatible with random assertions and ground- 
less charges. 

The part of the book which will prove most attractive 
to many readers is that which concerns the prisons of 
France. The majority of Englishmen take more interest in 
things French than in things Russian, and the author’s account 
of his three years’ incarceration in the prison of St. Paul at 
Lyons, and the central gaol of Clairvaux, will be found both enter- 
taining and instructive. As “ politicals,” Prince Kropotkin and 
his companions received at Clairvaux exceptional, and, on the 
whole, indulgent treatment. They were treated pretty much as 
“first-class misdemeanants ” are treated in this country. They 
kept their own clothes, they were not compelled to shave, they 
might smoke, they were allowed to cultivate a little garden, 
“fifty yards long and ten yards wide,” and could dispose of 
their time as they thought fit. Reading and the study of 
languages were their principal occupations. The study of 
languages was very successful. The Prince’s French comrades 
learnt with ease English, German, Italian, and Spanish; during 
their two years’ incarceration, some of them learnt two languages. 
Another occupation was bookbinding. They made their own 
tools “ out of pieces of iron and wood,” utilised small carpenters’ 
presses, and in the end “most of us reached perfection in the 
art.” As for the French system in general, the facts adduced 
by Prince Kropotkin, though they hardly bear out his conclusion 
that it causes more crimes than it prevents, show that it is 
extremely defective :— 

“In France, two-fifths to one-half of all brought before the assizes, 
and two-fifths of all brought before the Police Correctionnelle Courts, 
are released prisoners. No less than 72,000 récidivistes are arrested 
every year; 42 to 45 per cent. of all assassins, 70 to 72 per cent. of 
all thieves, condemned every year are récidivistes. In great towns 
the proportion is still more dreadful. Of all arrested at Paris in 
1880, more than one-fourth had been condemned more than four times 
during the last ten years. As to central prisons, 20 to 40 per cent. 
of all prisoners released from them are retaken during the first year 
after their release, chiefly during the very first months which they 
spend at liberty ; and the number of récidivistes would be still larger 
if so many liberated prisoners did not disappear, change their names 
and profersion, emigrate, or die shortly after their liberation.” 

One of the worst features of the French system is the treat- 
ment of children. ‘lhe adult convict may be sent to prison for 
a few months; the boy for the same offence is invariably sent 
to a House of Correction, and kept there until his eighteenth 
or twenty-first year. Among the anarchists prosecuted at 
Lyons was a boy of fifteen, called Crier, accused of abusing the 
police. He was ordered to be kept in prison until he should be 





twenty-one, while a man found guilty of a similar offence got 
off with a year’s imprisonment. Prince Kropotkin describes 
the penal colonies and reformatories to which these boys are 
generally consigned as hotbeds of shameful crimes. The boys 
with whom he came in contact at Lyons—mostly runaways and 
incorrigibles—were utterly brutalised. The warders and the 
priest of the St. Paul prison were unanimous in declaring them 
to be irreclaimable victims of the basest passions, foredoomed to 
pass the greater part of their lives in gaol, and die either in a 
central prison or New Caledonia. 

As Prince Kropotkin rightly says, the treatment of lay. 
breakers is one of the most important subjects that can engage the 
attention of social reformers. Every year one hundred thousand 
men, women, and children are imprisoned in England alone, in 
the whole of Europe nearly a million, at a cost of ten milliong 
sterling, in addition to the value of their depredations, and ex. 
clusive of the expenses “ involved in the maintenance of the huge 
machinery which supplies prisons with their inmates. Are ony 
prisons worth the enormous ontlay in human labour yearly 
devoted to them? Do they guarantee society against the 
recurrence of the evils which they are supposed to combat?” 
These questions Prince Kropotkin answers very emphatically 
in the negative, and though we utterly reject both his premisseg 
and his conclusions, we cannot deny the talent which he brings 
to their discussion. He is apparently a fatalist who disbelieves 
in responsibility, and therefore in crime. In common with 
several recent writers in France, Italy, and Germany, he regards 
“the great social phenomenon which has been called crime,” 
as social disease, and would have it treated as bodily disease is 
treated,—by preventative measures in the first instance ; by cura- 
tive measures in the second. Regarding criminals as the victims 
of circumstances, he holds that society has no right to punish 
people for misfortunes for which they are not responsible, and 
concludes that imprisonment aggravates, instead of diminishing, 
the evils which it is supposed to check :— 

“ Unhappily, hitherto our penal institutions have been nothing but 
a compromise between the old ideas of revenge, of punishment of the 
‘bad will,’ and ‘sin,’ and the modern ideas of deterring from crime, 
both softened to a very slight extent by some notions of philanthropy. 
But the time, we hope, is not far distant when the noble ideas which 
have inspired Griesinger, Krafft-Ebbing, Despine, and some of the 
modern Italian criminalists like Colajanni and Ferri, will become the 
property of the general public, and make us ashamed of having con- 
tinued so long to hand over those whom we call criminals to hangmen 
and jailers. If the conscientious and extensive labours of the 
writers just named were more widely known, we should all easily 
understand that most of those who are kept now in jails, or put to 
death, are merely people in need of the most careful fraternal treat- 
ment... .. . What most of those who are now sent to jail are in 
need of is merely fraternal help from those who surround them, to 
aid them in developing more and more the higher instincts of human 
nature which have been checked in their growth either by some bodily 
disease—anemia of the brain, disease of the liver or the stomach— 
or, still more, by the abominable conditions under which thousands 
and thousands of children grow up, and millions of adults are living, 
in what are called our centres of civilisation. But these higher 
faculties cannot be exercised when man is deprived of liberty, of 
the free guidance of his actions, of the multifarious influences of the 
human world. Let us carefally analyse eacii branch of the moral 
unwritten law, and we shall always find—as good old Griesinger 
said—that it is not due to something which has suddenly spruag up 
in the man who accomplished it: it is the result of effects which for 
years past have deeply stirred within him.” 

This is mere fatalism. The principles enunciated by Griesinger, 
if pushed to their logical conclusion, would not only place 
well-doers and evil-doers on the same level, but render blame, 
for any act whatsoever, an injustice, and praise a work 
of supererogation. We are all in some measure the victims of 
circumstances, and none of us can do anything that is not more 
or less “ the result of effects which for years past have deeply 
stirred within us.” The social organisation to which our author 
so strongly objects is a case in point. It has been evolved, not 
self-created, and he ought to hold in equal respect those by 
whom it is upheld and those by whom it is denounced, kings and 
capitalists being as much the “results of effects” as anarchists and 
philanthropists. We fear that Prince Kropotkin thinks a great 
deal better of human nature than it deserves, and take leave to 
doubt the possibility of reforming confirmed malefactors by 
“paternal” or any other treatment. We must, moreover, take 
things as they are; and it is idle to discuss whether criminality 
lies in the nature of things, or is the outcome of a vicious social 
organisation. The criminals are with us, and have to be dealt 
with by the best means at our command. If our ancestors had 
managed matters differently, we might have had no burglars; 
but this does not seem quite a sufficient reason for abolishing 
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3 and tolerating theft. Pending the advent of the 

jal millennium, it will, we apprehend, be necessary both 
“t unish and to restrain those amongst us who refuse to 
pal es the difference between mewm and tuum. On the other 
part we freely admit that prevention is better than cure, and 
that our present system of dealing with juvenile crime and 
its perpetrators is often barbarous, and justifies many of our 
author's strictures. It is impossible to deny that the majority 
of our malefactors are in very truth the victims of the cir- 
cumstances iD which their childhood was passed, which we 
might, if we grappled with the mischief early enough, have 
reformed, though our actual treatment makes their second 
condition worse than their first. 


prison 





THE NEW EDITION OF LUCAN’S “ PHARSALIA.”* 
As this edition is expressly designed for “Students at the 
University and the higher forms in schools,” it is difficult to 
understand why Mr. Haskings has deviated from the common 
spelling which his fellow-labourer follows. It would be waste 
of time, indeed, to discuss this deviation; but unless a great 
change has come over tutors and students of Latin during the 
past decade, Mr. Haskings will meet with no gratitude from 
those for whom he has written. His substitution of “u” for 
«“y” before a vowel in words that do not begin with a capital— 
for he writes “ Varus ” and “ uarius,” “ Veios” and “ uer ”—may 
be characterised, not uncharitably, as “ lackadaisical and 
whimsical,” and must shift for itself as best it can. There 
is an additional touch of wilfulness in it, as Mr. Haskings 
deliberately “ makes no attempt to produce a critical text ;’’ 
but the question which this wilfulness raises is clearly below 
discussion. His notes—so far as we have examined them— 
are meritorious chiefly for their brevity. But this brevity 
has pitfalls of its own to cope with. In the famous phrase 
which Byron has made a household word for thousands who 
will never read a line of Lucan, University students and 
schoolboys may easily miss something which the “ natural 
selection” of a wily examiner will forcibly bring home to 
them. “Stat magni nominis umbra” is the phrase in ques- 
tion, and for its elucidation Mr. Haskings gives no more than 
an easy rendering of the last three words in it,—‘ the shadow 
of a mighty name.” What, then, is his nominative to stat 7 
Pompeius, perhaps; but might not wmbra be Lucan’s nomina- 
tive, and might not his meaning be, “the shadow cast by 
his great name is stable,”—or, paraphrastically, “is his stay,” 
or “is his strength”? Again, it is possible that wmbra 
may be an ablative, and the meaning may be, “his stay lies 
in the shadow cast by his name, the Great” (Magnus). 
In any case, the notion that Pompey was only the shadow 
of his former self, so far as his “great name” went, 
is disputable, if not untenable. A few lines lower (i., 143) 
we find more food for reflection on the possible exigencies of 
examiners:— Sed non in Cesare tantum Nomen erat nec fama 
ducis.” For Mr. Haskings is satisfied with treating tantun as 
an adverb, “not a mere name alone,” and with ignoring the fact 
that it is conceivably and probably an adjective. And in another 
famous sententia, “ Semper nocuit differre paratis,” it is by no 
means so clear as the imperious brevity of the note implies, that 
paratis is masculine. It is plain, however, that this edition 
marks a great advance over any others for the practical use of 
the students for whom it has been compiled; and if the Pharsalia 
were worth reading through continuously, the pains which Mr. 
Haskings has taken would deserve warm recognition. But the 
Pharsalia has outlived the reputation which it undeservedly 
enjoyed from Dante’s days to Bentley’s, and the best use that 
could be made of it for educational purposes was indicated more 
than half-a-century ago by Bernhardy. He thought—and his 
view seems to have found acceptance with his industrious 
countrymen—that Lucan’s masterpiece was a work that would 
not repay the cost of editing in the thorough-going way which 
German editors of the classics so meritoriously take when they 
think that the game is worth the candle. He held, therefore, 
that an anthology of Lucan’s great passages and sententie—we 
shall return to this word directly—would be the best form in 
which his undoubted merits could be best disclosed. 

A perusal of Mr. Heitland’s “Introduction” will make few 
readers doubt that Bernhardy’s view is correct; but it is difficult 
to speak of that “ Introduction” without falling into the Scylla 
of carping criticism, or into the Charybdis of misleading eulogy. 








*M. Annzi Lucani Phaysalia, Edited, with English Notes, by C. E. Haskings, 





| ano be au Introduction by W. E. Heitland, M.A, London: G, Bell and \ 


As Mr. Heitland, however, has chosen to speak of the result of 
his labour as “still lamentably crude and incomplete,” and as he 
describes it generally as “a kind of work” which “ brings neither 
money nor repute,” he is hardly justified, we think, in asking from 
“the few who will read his pages an indulgent reception.” The 
money that he will fail to make, and the tiresome interruptions 
that he has met with while “ working,” as he puts it, “ at litera- 
ture as literature,” and while tasting the reward that “ the study 
even of a second-rate author” ensures to its pursuer, are matters 
that concern no reader of Lucan of any sort or condition. It ig 
more to the purpose, perhaps, to be able to show, out of Mr. Heit- 
land’s own mouth, that Lucan is hardly entitled to be considered 
even a second-rate author. Shelley seems to have shared a por- 
tion of Dante’s enthusiasm for Lucan, for the man of Corduba 
rises amongst “the inheritors of unfulfilled renown ” to welcome 
Adonais. But without stopping to inquire too curiously into 
the precise position of such “inheritors,” it may be said, pace 
Mr. Heitland, that Lucan’s portion of renown has been quite as 
great as it would have been if length of days had been vouchsafed 
to him,—or, to put the case more truly, if he had secured length 
of days for himself by common prudence. Speculations of the 
kind that a proposition like this suggests are barren, and we 
leave them to consider what Mr. Heitland has himself laid down 
as reasons for justifying the low place that the revolutions of 
the suns are apparently assigning to the Pharsalia:— 


“Rhetoric and Stoic dogma were,” he says, “an essential part of 

Lucan’s family heritage; they were also the staple of his mental 
training. For a much-petted, quick-witted youth, plunged into such 
a society as that of Rome in the first century of our era, hardly any 
training could be more mischievous. In most natures the self- 
conscious morality of Stoicism tended to beget an unwarrantable 
arrogance aud contempt for others; while the rhetoric of the schools, 
made up of phrase-worrying and devotion to tinsel ornament, was 
well suited to make young minds mistake words for things, and 
vitiate a man’s taste through life. In an old man perhaps the evil 
might have been found corrected, his taste mellowed, and his pride 
abased, by the experience of life and the chastening uses of the 
world. But ina youth at least this was well-nigh impossible: and 
young Lucan, puffed up with presumed merits and tke applause of 
the lecture-room, became a shallow rhetorician ‘ intoxicated with the 
exuberance’ of his own fatal fluency, ready to write and declaim on 
any subject in verse or prose.” 
Mr. Heitland may say, of course, that these remarks apply to 
the early crudities of the author of Pharsalia. But the first three 
books of that ultra-civilised epic were written when Lucan was 
in the early bloom of bis cradities; and we, at least, have no 
doubt, though Mr. Heitland has, that Lucan reached the high- 
water mark of his versified declamations in the first book of 
the Pharsalia. Mr. Heitland reads imitandus in Quintilian’s 
brief criticism of Lucan,—* Oratoribus potius quam poetis imi- 
tandus.” We greatly prefer Zumpt’s reading, annuimerandus, 
because Quintilian was not the man to travel out of his record 
to give lessons to poets. ‘The reading, however, is of no 
great importance otherwise; and the great critic’s meaning 
was clearly to class Lucan as an orator rather than a 
poet. And here, as Mr, Heitland has elaborately worked out 
Lucan’s relation to Virgil, so far as verbal matters go, we 
cannot help saying that we would gladly have exchanged his 
thankless and practically unreadable lists of phrases, for two or 
three fine rhetorical passages from Virgil set in contrast with 
the pick of Lucan’s. A critic of Mr. Heitland’s reading and 
insight would have no difficulty in showing how the pure gold 
of Virgil’s oratory—quite apart from its poetry—outshines the 
pale and ineffectual shimmer of Lucan’s pinchbeck. It would be 
needless to say more than Mr. Heitland has briefly said about 
the worthlessness of the Pharsulia as a historical document, 
But this utter worthlessness does at least add piquancy 
to the way in which its author assures Cwsar of immortality 
because “ Pharsalia nostra v vet.” 

We have nothing further to say of Mr. Heitland’s unequal 
preface beyond expressing our belief that he might safely have 
allowed the sententic, which Quintilian praised so highly, to cover 
something more than the poet’s vvaua:. These deserve the 
epithets which Mr. Heitland gives to them; but by sententie 
Quintilian evidently means something more than these shreds 
and patches of trite and commonplace morality. 





M. EBERS’S “BRIDE OF THE NILE.’* 
Iv is impossible to give an outline, concise and yet complete, of 
a narrative which, like M. Ebers’s Bride of the Nile, forms one 
consecutive stream of episode and action,—one event leading to 





* The Bride of the Nile. By Georg Ebers. From the German, by Clara Fell. 
New York: William §, Gottsberger, London; Triibner and Co, 
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the next and intimately connected with the preceding one. To 
attempt it would be as unsatisfactory as trying to pick out the 
principal threads of a complicated tissue in order to give an idea of 
the design, which, in reality, is often imperceptibly formed by the 
almost invisible interweaving of the smaller and more delicate 
threads. And it is mainly in the design—that is, the combination 
and connection of a long string of incidents—that the interest 
of M. Ebers’s book lies. This, and the descriptions of 
Egyptian scenes and atmosphere are, in our opinion, its 
most interesting features. The historical accuracy and truth- 
falness of description which characterise M. Ebers’s works 
are so incontestable, that comment thereon would be super- 
fluous. But in order to appreciate or render justice to these 
qualities, the reader should possess a certain knowledge of 
ancient Egyptian history and life, and should have penetrated 
himself—so to speak—with the atmosphere of the times and 
surroundings described in I'he Bride of the Nile. Our minds 
are so attuned to modern conditions and modern thoughts, that 
to transport them to an age—which to many among us is almost 
mythical—in a country whose history and conditions of life 
have undergone such transformation, is hardly possible. 
It is not by reading a story of striking episode and 
action, however convinced we may be of its _ historical 
accuracy, that we can carry our imagination several 
hundreds of years back. This would, however, be easier if the 
human interest of M. Ebers’s book were more living, more in- 
dividualised, more real ; for we recognise human nature through 
centuries that have rolled by, and in totally unfamiliar sur- 
roundings, when the impulses are those of a human soul, the 
thoughts those of a human brain. There is nothing strongly 
characterised or strikingly delineated in these personages who 
are supposed to be representative of the times and surround- 
ings in which they are placed—nothing that makes us feel 
that they are real types of a race and age we have never 
known. For it is a perfectly true, though apparently para- 
doxical fact, that a character or event which we have never 
met with in our own experience may be so described that we feel 
and know it to be true—if not to our individual experience, to 
some phase of human possibility. M. Ebers’s characters are 
figures, dressed in the costumes of their time and country, 
moving and progressing in accordance with the pre-determined 
course of the narrative, not impelled by the living impulses and 
changing emotions which lend all the wonder and interest to a 
human soul. It is, however, hardly possible to pass a correct 
judgment upon M. Ebers’s personages, for it is always on the 
eve or in the thick of some unusual event that they are 
brought before us. We see how they act in a crisis, but 
we have no idea of how they behave in their normal and 
everyday life. We should like to pause awhile and be shown 
the daily existence and usual conduct of the persons whose cir- 
cumstances and fate we find so much more interesting than their 
personalities. We should even welcome a trivial conversation 
which did not soar above domestic details and discussions, for it 
might help us to get a little nearer to the different individualities 
than when they are so constantly en sctne. Each one performs 
his or her part creditably enough, but without lending to 
it anything personal. We know that Paula, the heroine, 
will act rightly under every circumstance, which is a little 
wearisome. Likewise we are convinced that her reward is 
awaiting her at the end of the book. That is why we are 
not overwhelmed with joy when, just as she is about to 
be sacrificed to the superstition of the populace, Fate, in the 
shape of a voluntary victim, interposes, and she is rescued and 
happily united to her lover. But in order to understand this 
situation, it is necessary to give some idea of the circumstances 
which lead to it. 


The story is founded on the superstitious custom among the 
ancient Egyptians of sacrificing a human victim to the Nile, in 
the belief that this would cause it to rise. The victim selected 
was “the thing they deemed most noble of all the earth to 
show,—a pure and beautiful maiden.’ Through the machina- 
tions of her enemies, and more particularly those of Horapollo, 
a most vindictive old sage and star-reader, who hates the girl 
because she has unwittingly excited an ardent passion in 
the heart of Horapollo’s one friend and companion—Philippus 
the leech—and thereby introduced a disturbing element into the 
existence of sympathetic companionship and peaceful study 
dear to the old man, Paula is chosen as the victim to be 
sacrificed, the “ Bride of the Nile.” The events are supposed 
to take place in the seventh century A.D., when Egypt was 











under the dominion of the Arabs, and the Byzantine Governor 
or Mukaukas, tributary to the Khaliff. The story opens with 
the return of Orion, the Governor’s son, from Constantinople 
where he has pursued and completed his studies, Hig natural 
charms and various accomplishments fit him for the part of 
Paula’s lover. Orion’s mother, however, has already selected a 
bride for her son in the person of Katherina, a rich little heiresg 
whose character is rather difficult to grasp, but who plays . 
very important part in the story. 


The rescue of Paula at the last is the best solution of her own 
life and of Katherina’s at the same time, for, foiled in her hopes 
of securing Orion’s affections, after seeking every means of 
revenge, and thereby bringing about endless disasters—the 
death of her own mother amongst others—Katherina has the 
happy inspiration of closing her own life and the narrative with 
a grand coup de thédtre. Just as Paula is about to be flung 
into the Nile, Katherina in her barge appears, veiled in white 
and bedecked with flowers, She springs into the river, and 
the waters close over her. After this feat of self-sacrifice, 
everything else comes right. All the deserving personages 
are satisfactorily provided for, and all the undeserving ones ag 
satisfactorily got rid of. The unpleasant old astrologer hag a 
sofficiently strong personality to inspire us with positive satis. 
faction that he gets pushed into the Nile while struggling ing 
crowd ; but we take leave of the others without much conjecture 
as to the duration of their happiness or concern about it. 


It is with quite different feelings that we turn from the 
descriptive portions of M. Ebers’s book. Had the author com. 
municated to his dramatis persone the impression of reality 
which characterises his descriptions of Egyptian scenes and 
surroundings, the book would be one of which we should retain 
a lasting impression. We take a few descriptive extracts at 
random :— 


“ By daylight it was easier to avoid the sand-banks, but how 
narrow was the water-way, at this season usually overflowing! The 
beds of papyrus on the banks now grew partly on dry land, and their 
rank green had faded to straw-colour. The shifting ooze of the 
shore had hardened to stone, and the light west wind, which now 
rose and allowed of their hoisting the sail, swept clouds of white 
dust before it. In many places the soil was deeply fissured, and wide 
cracks ran across the black surface, yawning to heaven for water 
like thirsty throats. The water-wheels stood idle, far away from the 
stream, and the fields which they were wont to irrigate looked like 
the threshing-floors on which the crops they bore should be threshed 
out. The villages and palm groves were shrouded in shimmering 
mist, quivering heat and dazzling light; and the passer-by on the 
raised dykes of the shore bent his head as he dragged his weary feet 
through the deep dust.” 

And again :— 

“ And just as every heart in Memphis was oppressed by such fore- 
bodings, and by the weight of a calamity which indeed no longer 
threatened them, but had actually come upon them, so the road, the 
gardens, the palms and sycamores by the roadside were covered with 
thick layers of dingy, choking dust. The hedges of tamarisk and shrubs 
looked like decaying walls of colourless, unburnt mud bricks; even 
in the high-roads the wayfarer walked in the midst of dense, white 
clouds raised by the feet, and if a chariot or a horseman galloped down 
the scorching street, fine grey sand at once filled the air, compelling 
the foot-passengers to shut their eyes and lips. The town was 
so silent, so empty, so deserted! No one came _ out-of-doors 
unless under pressure of business or piety. Every house was & 
furnace, and even a bath brought no refreshment, for the water had 
long since ceased to be cool. A disease had also attacked the ripening 
dates as they hung: they dropped off in thousands from the heavy 
clusters under the beautiful bending crown of leaves; and now, for 
two days, hundreds of dead fish had been left on the banks. Even 
the scaly natives of the river were plague-stricken ; and the physician 
explained to his friend that this brought the inhabitants a fresh 
danger; for who could clear the shores of the dead fish? And in 
such heat, how soon they would become putrid !” 


There is nothing theatrical about these descriptions, They are 
impressions strongly, and we should say, directly received and 
strongly rendered. The manner in which a book should be 
translated is a purely relative question, which should be princi- 
pally determined by the greater or lesser individuality of style 
possessed by the writer. With certain authors, it is by finding 
the equivalent idea, rather than the equivalent expression, that 
a rendering of their writings in another language becomes at all 
possible. In the case of The Bride of the Nile, we should say 
that the difficulty of translation was that presented by the 
German form of expression rather than by M. Ebers’s particular 
form of expression. In such a case, a translator should possess 
sucha fine sense of his own language in its different shades and 
degrees, as will lead him to perceive at once where he is trying 
to force it into a channel not its own, and to feel that a turn 
of speech which is an allowable license or eccentricity in one 
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e becomes an unpardonable awkwardness in another. 


= is often preferable to mistranslation. 

These criticisms are suggested to the mind by the present 
translation. “ Katherina ! bewitching, big damsel, Katherina !” 
ig an ungracefal, if correct, version of “ Katherina! allerliebste, 
grosse Jungfrau, Katherina!” The same remark would apply 
to the English rendering of the Patriarch’s stern accusation of 
Orion’s dead father, ‘Mit verbrecherischen, weichlichen 
Lobreden .. +--+ hat sich dein Vater Herz und Zunge 
geschiindet :” “Blasphemy and flattering praise ...... with 
these your father fouled his heart and tongue.” The translation 
of “ Sich in seinem Schatten eine Giite zu thun,” “To treat them- 
selves in a pleasant shade,” appears to us hurdly English. But 
these little imperfections are to be met with in most transla- 
tions, and if the present one is not as free from them as might 
be wished, at least as a general rendering of the original, it is 


fairly correct and complete. 





SINGING SCOTCH ROUND THE WORLD.* 


Guose-TROTTING, whether for pleasure or on what are 
euphemistically but inaccurately styled “ professional tours,” 
ig so overdone, that but for special circumstances, which 
are something better than redeeming features, this volume 
would not merit being noticed at length. Its very existence, 
however, is a monument and a testimony to the reality of Scotch 
camaraderie, which seems to increase rather than diminish as 
the necessity for the assertion of Scotch nationality disappears. 
This camaraderie is so very intense as to confirm the popular 
belief in the North that Scotch folks must have intermarried 
to no inconsiderable extent with French in the days when their 
countries were more or less closely allied against England. It 
tells the experiences—we can hardly say adventures—of a Scotch 
family of the name of Kennedy, who between 1872 and 1886 
gave a series of Scotch concerts pretty nearly all over the world. 
They sang three years in Australia and New Zealand,— 

“Then voyaging across the Pacific vid the Sandwich Islands, we 
performed a considerable tour in California. Journeying across the 
Transcontinental Railway, and singing a week among the Mormons, 
we began a Canadian campaign which lasted an autumn, winter, 
and spring. Then after a series of concerts in outlying Newfound- 
land, our faces were at length homeward turned across the Atlantic. 
In February of 1879, amid the excitement and anxiety attending the 
disastrous opening of the Zalu War, my father sailed for South 
Africa,—the tour comprising Cape Colony, the Diamond-Fields, and 
Natal. After returning to Scotland for only a brief ten days’ rest, 
we set out for a six months’ tour of India, singing the songs of 
Scotland at Parsee Bombay and Hindoo Calcutta, amid the scenes of 
the great Mutiny, and as far north as the Punjaub.” 


Yet, wherever they went, they found appreciative Scotch 
audiences. Thus, the narrator of the family’s travels in Canada 
says :-— 

“We sang in every town in Ontario. This entailed hard work. 
During the tour, there were six weeks in which we ‘sleighed’ to 
thirty-six towns, singing every night. Sometimes we performed in 
villages that could scarcely have furnished an audience in themselves, 
but were the centres of a thickly populated agricultural region—the 
farmers coming fifteen, twenty, and thirty miles in their sleighs. 
+ +++. One evening an old Scotchman drove forty miles. He came 
into the side-room with dewy eyes, and grasped my father’s hand 
warmly, saying,—‘ I dinna care sae muckle for yer sangs—I just 
want to see a man that’s seen Perth since I saw it!’ The old farmers 
were very much affected by the songs, which, to them, conjured up 
bygone scenes and associations. Frequently they would break out, in 
their enthusiasm, into loud comments. One night, at the conclusion 
of ‘When the kye comes hame,’ a man slapped his knee, and loudly 
— with a relishing smack of his lips, ‘ That’s meat an’ drink 

me ? ” 

The tours of the Kennedys were not only popular, but were 
80 profitable that they were repeated. ‘The head of the family 
died in harness. He was struck down in America by Canadian 
cholera at the age of sixty-one. ‘Three of his children had 
perished in 1881 at the burning of the Théatre des Italiens at 
Nice, where they were pursuing their musical studies, and he 
never recovered from this blow. 

The success of the Kennedys in singing round the world, while 
due mainly, of course, to the passion of Scotchmen abroad for 
their country and for Burns, is also to be ascribed in part to the 
fact that they were very different from ordinary “ professional ” 
Companies, There was nothing of the character of raffishness or 
Bohemianism in David Kennedy, the head of the family and 
initiator of its tours and concerts. On the contrary, he was a 
hard-working Scotchman, belonging to the humble rather than 





David Kennedy, the Scottish Singer : Reminiscences of his Life and Woxk. 


“lower” class in Scotland, who took to singing because he had 
a knack for it, but who might as readily, had circumstances 
favoured, gone into the Church or into business. The life of 
David Kennedy was not eventful, in the ordinary sense of that 
word. Born in Perth in 1825, he was brought up to the trade 
of a house-painter, and for a time worked at it in his native 
town. But he came of a music-loving family, and in due course 
became a “ precentor” (or leader of the psalmody), first in a 
Perth Presbyterian church, and then in an Edinburgh one. 
Possessing a robust and flexible voice, and having taken great 
pains to educate it, he took naturally enough to the business— 
for such it was—of singer, in which he had been preceded by 
other Scotchmen, notably by John Wilson and John Templeton, 
the latter of whom died only the other year at Richmond. He 
experimented as a Scotch vocalist in Edinburgh and London 
with success, and abandoning business altogether, he made 
tours through the United Kingdom. Finally, his family grow- 
ing up, and taking to music with an enthusiasm equal to his 
own, he organised the journeys to various parts of the world to 
which we have already alluded. He appears to have been a 
warm-hearted and thoroughly domestic man, attached to his 
father—who did not at first believe in the possibility of his 
son’s rivalling his favourite Wilson as a singer of Scotch songs— 
and to his wife and children. Of the smaller incidents in 
Kennedy’s life, this, related by his daughter appears the most 
worthy of quotation :— 

“ Of all politicians the man he most esteemed was John Bright. 
He had been the hero of his younger days. One day he met him on 
the station at Grantown, on the Highland Railway. The old gentle- 
man was kindly helping my mother and sisters into a carriage, in the 
absence of a porter, when my father came up. ‘Pardon me, but 
you are John Bright, if I mistake not.-—‘ That is my name,’ he said ; 
‘whom have I the pleasure of addressing ? ’—‘I am David Kennedy, 
the Scottish singer. I have sung “ A man’s a man for a’ that” round 
the world.’ At that moment the train moved off. They cordially 
shook hands and parted.” 


The earlier journeys taken by the Kennedy family, one of 
whom tells the story of them in this volume, necessarily cover 
familiar ground. But this portion of the book is written in a 
lively fashion, and is at least readable. One or two facts about 
Dunedin seem new to us :— 


“The hotel was a few steps from Princes Street, the principal 
thoroughfare, named after the beautiful boulevard of Edinburgh. 
Many of the names on the signs were Scotch. Scotch names bristle 
in the Dunedin Directory...... The faces we saw bore the 
true Caledonian impress. ..... The streets of Dunedin are named 
after the streets of Edinburgh, but with confused topography to one 
acquainted with the modern Athens...... Dunedin has great 
vitality,—nothing lack-lustre and debilitated about it, but a marked 
full-bloodedness. It is a substantial middle-class tewn, a town of 
labour and commerce. As to the working classes, every man can 
clothe, feed, and educate his family, and have something to spare. 
Speaking roughly, there are no poor people in Otago,—there is none 
of that poverty verging on starvation which is so painful to see and 
hear of at home. Food is cheap, clothing is not dear.” 


Here, surely, is the passion of Scotchmen for Scotland carried 
into something like madness :— 


“ We found in South Africa, as in the other Colonies, that English 
and other nationalities highly appreciated Scottish song. We met 
with several instances of how enthusiastic Scottish feeling exists in 
the midst of colonial life, which, with its prosaic features and struggle 
after material wealth, is not always the best conserver of national 
sentiment. The feeling is apt to become eccentric, as was the case 
with the Scotsman of King William’s Town who had a portrait of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, hung in his bed-room, and who, every morning 
on rising, stretched his hands towards it, crying, ‘Oh! my murdered 
queen !’ Once we overheard an enthusiast saying, ‘ ‘* My Ain Fireside,” 
“Ye Banks an’ Braes,” “The Land o’ the Leal,’’—eh, a body could 
be fit to gang to heaven hearing thae sangs sung.’ And was ever 
love of country more strongly expressed than in the case of the 
Fort Beaufort Scotsman, who exclaimed, ‘ Gude save us! I’d raither 
gang hame an’ be hanged than dee here a natural death’? ” 





COLONIAL FRANCE.* 


Tur title of these two books is a significant one. There is not, 
there never has been, a “ Colonial” Britain, unless the Crown 
Colonies may be grouped under such a designation; for our 
Colonies, almost from their foundation, have been self-sup- 
porting, and at a very early stage were allowed to govern them- 
selves. Canada, Australia, and New Zealand have become 
bound to the Mother-country by ties stronger than any created 
by statute or Constitution could be, by ties originating in com- 
munity of race, and constantly drawn closer by increasing 


* La France Coloniale: Histoire, Géographie, Commerce. Ouvrage publié sous 
la Direction de M. Alf. Rambaud, Avec 12 Cartesen Couleurs. Paris: A. Colin, 
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community of interests. Hence the independence they enjoy 
involves no menace of disruption, but rather affords a guarantee 
of continued union; and they maintain contact with the larger 
movement of European civilisation, while they preserve the 
fullest control over their own destinies. With Colonial I'rance 
the case is very different. Not a single French Colony is self- 
supporting, and all the Colonies of France are practically 
governed, and to a large extent administered, from Paris. As 
Mr. Norman points out in his most useful introductory chapter, 
although the French Colonies possess representative institu- 
tions, all fundamental changes in their organic laws must receive 
the sanction of the French Senate; and the representative 
bodies, who must be very much under the control of the 
Governor and his Council, consisting wholly of functionaries, 
are little else than mere Conseils-Généraux. In a word, what 
we understand by constitutional government is unknown in the 
French Colonial system; and though the Colonies of Irance are 
represented both in the Senate and in the Assembly, they are 
practically regarded and dealt with as conquered territories rather 
than as Colonies, or even than as Crown Colonies. In part, no 
doubt, this system is a heritage from the despotic régime of the 
French Monarchy. Bat it is doubtful whether any other than a 
despotic Colonial system is possible even under the Third Re- 
public. A glance at the instructive comparative map of British 
and French possessions throughout the world, appended to Mr. 
Norman’s volume, shows that the whole Colonial Empire of 
France, with the exception of St. Pierre and Miquelon, North 
Africa, and a small portion of Madagascar, lies within the 
tropics,—that is, within limits where, white labour being im- 
possible, white immigration, on which alone true colonisation 
can be founded, is equally so, The same may be said even of 
Algeria,—at all events, of the vast interior lands of the Colony. 
The materials, therefore, have never existed within the present 
territorial acquisitions of France, out of which such constitu- 
tional forms of government as our American and Australian 
Colonies enjoy, could be developed or constructed. The total 
area of Colonial France is given by Mr. Norman as half-a- 
million of square miles (M. Rambaud, who includes in his esti- 
mate the Congo territory and Madagascar, makes it three 
millions of square kilométres), and the population at twenty-five 
millions, to whom some four millions of Malagasies must, if 
France’s claims be admitted, now be added. But among these 
many millions, only some 300,000 persons are of unmixed French 
blood, inclusive of the French population of Algeria, estimated 
(in 1881) at 227,000, for the most part resident in the sea-coast 
towns. Colonial France, indeed, is in great part a sort of 
scattered India, and can only be governed and administered, as 
India is, by an alien and practically despotic bureaucracy. But 
while we have an excuse for being in India, the fact, namely, 
that we have been there for more than a hundred years—and 
this is a sufficient excuse—France has acquired two-thirds of her 
Colonial territory within the last ten or fifteen years by processes 
absolutely unparalleled in the history of the century. The 
invoice may be subjoined, taking M. Rambaud’s figures :— 


Square 
Kilométres. 


140,000 ... 


Population. 


Tunis 1,500,000 


Congo and African extensions 
Madagascar 
Indo-China (exclusive of Cochin-China) 320,000 


The area of France, it should be remembered, to understand the 
full meaning of these figures, is close upon 530,000 square 
kilométres, and the population, comprising nearly a million and 
a half of foreigners, was by the census of 1881 something under 
thirty-eight millions. Now, military or commercial necessity 
may explain, if it cannot excuse, territorial expansion, but not 
on such a scale or at such a rate as the Third Republic has 
practised annexation. Mr. Norman sees in French Colonies 
“purely military settlements, destined, in the event of war, to 
be strategic points whence England’s trade can be crippled and 
England’s Colvuies ruined.” But this appears a very super- 
ficial view of the matter, based upon a too serious acceptance of 
Admiral Aube’s extravagant ideas. The truth is, Colonial 
France, or, at all events, its recent expansion, is a source of 
weakness, not of strength, to the Mother-country. Tunis has 
cost her the friendship of Italy, her doubtful successes in Mada- 
gascar have alienated the sympathies of England, and in Anam 
and Tonquin she has hardly done more than earn the persistent 
hatred of the most stubborn and powerful people of the Far East. 
So far as French statesmen have not been governed by the 
necessities of domestic politics, their Colonial action seems to have 


4,000,000 
.., 17,945,954 





aimed at a feeble and childishly ignorant imitation of a Colonial 
policy long since antiquated on this side of the Channel, The 
forget, or more probably have never taken the trouble to tthten 
stand, that this country has almost always refused its countenance 
to mere adventurers, and has but rarely seconded the efforts of 
private enterprise until results had been accomplished of sufficient 
magnitude to become matter of national concern. In India, 
different course was ultimately followed to which exception may 
very justly be taken. But even in India our Empire was built 
up bit by bit, and in a manner, was forced upon us by the con. 
ditions of Indian history in the eighteenth century. No such 
pleas can be urged in defence of the Colonial policy of the 
Third Republic, which strongly resembles the First in cheap 
parade of principles disregarded in practice with an almost 
cynical brutality. 

The fact is, the public conscience of France is asleep, mainly 
through her complacent ignorance of the outside world; and 
the great bureaucratic interests (more or less moved by 
uuscrupulous financiers) are allowed to wield the power and use 
the resources of the country pretty much as they choose. The 
Government gives out that the acquisition of territory is of 
itself a good investment—to use M. Ferry’s language—and is 
indolently believed. But the advantages we derive from our 
Colonies are due to the fruitful toil of our ten millions of colonists 
of unmixed British blood, which enables them to become 
purchasers in our markets, as well as to supply these. France, 
on the other hand, even in Algeria, has a European population, 
exclusive of military and civil functionaries, of only about 
400,000 (of whom nearly half are not French, but Spaniards, 
Italians, and Maltese), and the great majority are poor culti- 
vators, or workmen, or small shopkeepers in the towns. In Algiers 
itself, almost the only signs of wealth are the equipages and hotels 
used by rich invalids of all nations, but principally English, who 
resort to it for health or pleasure. The consumption of imports by 
the natives is extremely small. In India, it is true, our customers 
are the natives. But they are so because we manufacture 
cheaply for them; it remains to be seen whether the French 
will be able to do so for their new subjects in Indo-China and 
Madagascar. Probably they will not, and both these countries 
will become markets for British goods, a toll being taken on the 
profits by the French in the shape of differential- duties, M. 
Rambaud tries hard, by an elaborate display of figures, to show 
that France profits commercially by her Colonies. But the 
account is full of important lacunw, and his imperfect pre- 
sentment of the case leads to the suspicion that he is himself 
aware of its inherent weakness. France, in fact, was too late 
in her colonisation projects. It is absurd to say, as M. 
Rambaud does, that we robbed her of a Colonial Empire. She 
never had one, save in name. Except in Canada, she has never 
planted a genuine Colony, and Canada could never have made 
much real progress under the seigneurial system which 
obtained in the Colony from the beginning, to say nothing of 
the disadvantages of climate. M. Ramband, like the usual 
average Frenchman, is fond of enlarging upon the skill 
with which France assimilates native populations, and the 
humanity with which she treats them. But he speaks of 
the “ progressive extinction ” of Algerian Arabs as a utopian 
idea, though a vain one; and those who have any personal 
knowledge of French Colonies—of Algeria, for instance— 
are well aware of the feelings with which the army of petty 
functionaries that infest every Colony are regarded by the 
natives, and even by their own countrymen. Speaking generally, 
it may be said that in Eastern countries the individual French- 
man, through his more facile manners, is often more likea than 
the sterner and less pliable Englishman. But in relation to 
government, administration, business, or diplomacy, the reverse 
is certainly the case. 


It would, however, be an unwarrantable assumption to say 
that the French must always make bad colonists. The Canadian 
settlements would have succeeded, had the Government of the day 
given them fair support, or even refrained from meddlesome 
interference with them. In other portions of the earth’s surface 
fit for European colonisation, the French were anticipated by the 
Dutch and English, and save in Canada, they have never had a 
chance of showing what their capacities as colonists really were. 
Inter-tropical or sub-tropical lands have alone been left to their 
enterprise, and it may very well be doubted whether any European 
nation has made much of these, save in the case of India, where 
highly civilised societies had existed for at least a score of 
centuries when we laid the foundations of our Indian Empire in 
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its Eastern corner. The exploitation of territories for the benefit 
f the Mother-country, which appears to be the aim of French 
Csloaial policy, is not merely an anachronism in the nineteenth 
century, but, at the best, can meet only with a tem porary success, 
M. Ramband’s work, which is provided with excellent maps, 
js a sort of gazetteer, full of classified information and statistics 
ofevery kind. It may be regarded as semi-official in character, 
and for many years to come will be an authoritative guide to 
Frenchmen in Colonial matters. So long as the author confines 
himself to description and statistics, he may be trusted; when 
he deals with history, especially with external history, the case 
is far otherwise. In England he sees only a crafty, cruel enemy 
of France, always ready to thwart the rigliteous projects and 
confiscate the hard-earned acquisitions of too easily duped Gaul. 
Few Frenchmen are well informed enough to be capable of 
understanding that our Colonial policy, whatever its short- 
comings may be—and they are many and great—has always 
been based upon real and existing needs; whereas that of France 
has usually been of a more or less speculative character. In 
addition, for nearly a century our Colonies have been 
administered in the interests of the Colonies themselves, and 
until France learns to be content with the advantages that may 
accrue to her through the prosperity of her Colonies as such, 
and not as mere outlying tracts of French territory feeding 
French commerce, her Coloniai Empire will add neither to her 
resources nor to her renown. 


Mr. Norman’s volume, though less packed with information 
than M. Rambaud’s, is much more interesting. The historical 
portion of his task, especially, is well executed, and more than 
one French journal has acknowledged his accuracy and im- 
partiality, while a tone of fairness characterises the volume that 
is conspicuously absent from M. Rambaud’s work. Mr. Norman’s 
account of the Malouine privateers, Surcouf, Leméme, Datertre, 
and others, who, making Réunion their base, captured no fewer 
than 788 English merchantmen in the Indian seas during the 
two years 1793 and 1794, reads strangely, as the author justly 
says, to those who “believe that during the great war we were 
entirely mistress of the seas.” But England could not then 
spare distant convoys, and merchantmen were impatient of 
delay. In some instances, the Malouine adventurers had to fight, 
and they invariably fought well; but in the immense majority 
of cases, they took their victims with as little danger to them- 
selves as a wolf runs in rushing upon an unguarded flock. Just 
as M. Rambaud sees in England the enemy of Colonial Trance, 
so Mr. Norman appears to view French colonisation as involving 
a more or less serious menace to England’s Colonies. But the 
facts do not support such a view. The Colonial expansion of 
France furnishes many more pledges of peace than menaces of 
war. It does, however, affect the whole world unfavourably in 
so far as it involves the closure or restriction of markets by 
differential duties; and it affects ourselves in particular, in the 
shameless accumulation of the very dregs of French criminal- 
dom within a day or two’s sail of our great Australian Colonies 
that has accompanied it. In M. Rambaud’s book, Kerguelen’s 
Land is claimed as French territory, upon what grounds we 
know not. Could not this remote island be used as a penal 
settlement, if France must shift the burden of her crime from 
herself upon the world at large ? 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_——~<+—— — 

Incidents of Indian Life. By the Rev. J. Cave-Browne. (W. H. 
Allen and Co.)—A retired Indian Chaplain here tells, and tells very 
well, some striking stories of the East. These are mostly episodes 
from Indian campaigns. None of them is better than the tale of 
how a young officer found ont the depth of a ditch which protected 
a fort that was to be attacked. The account, too, of the services of 
the Rev. J. P. Harris, sole Chaplain at Lucknow, after the death of 
his colleague, Mr. Polehampton, is well worth reading. But that may 
be said of the whole book. 


The Massage Case. By Cyril Bennett. 3 vols. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—The author of this novel seems to have some grievances which he 
or she (let us say, by preference, “ she”) has to air, aversions which 
she wishes to denounce, and experiences which she wishes to utilise. 
The heroine, who tells her own story, relates how her case was mis- 
taken by a celebrated physician; how she was ill-treated in a nursing 
home, and subjected to a very disagreeable treatment of rubbing,— 
or, rather, bruising ; and how she was delivered by the intervention 
of a physician more skilful or more sympathetic. In company of 
this gentleman and his sister (it conveniently happens that he wants 











a holiday after a spell of excessively hard work) she goes to Egypt. 
Here we see the experience of foreign travel coming handily in. The 
tour conveniently coincides with the fall of Khartoum, and of course 
we have a denunciation of the Government which allowed Gordon to 
perish. It is obviously easy to interweave a love-story with the plot 
of which we have just given a sketch. A cousin whom the heroine 
in the days of her trouble had too hastily accepted, proves con- 
veniently fickle. The sympathetic physician is at hand to fill the 
vacant place. So all ends well, and the painful experiences of the 
past are regarded as the necessary antecedents to the happiness of 
the present. The best part of the story is the description of the 
nursing-home. Here we are sometimes reminded of Charles Reade. 
There are one or two touches in it—that, for instance, of the Jewish 
extraction of the principal—which 1aake us fancy that it is a sketch 
from life. 

The Sisters of the Poor, and their Work. Some Letters to a 
Friend, from the Rev. Henry D. Nihill. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—Mr. Nihill has been moved by recent events—that 
is, by the trial of “Allcard v. Skinner”—to tell the history of 
the Sisterhood of St. Mary-at-the-Cross. And he has done this 
in a most satisfactory way, by publishing a number of letters 
written from time to time, and printed for private circulation. 
His book is, therefore, not an apology written after the occur- 
rences which seemed to make a defence necessary, bat a re- 
publication of narratives written at various intervals without any 
thought of publicity, but simply with the idea of giving to those 
interested in the work an idea of what was going on. And a good 
thing it is that such a work should be more widely known and appre- 
ciated, especially as we can trust workers who have gone on quietly 
aud unpretendingly for many years not to be spoilt by any publicity 
that may come to them. A profoundly interesting volume it is that 
we thus get, full of pathos, not without humour, and certainly not 
without some matter for grave thought for all English people. ‘ The 
real danger for England lies,” writes Mr. Nihill (p. 67), “not in the 
poverty of its poor, but in their recklessness, extravagance, and 
want of any kind of thrift; in the ease with which they can obtain 
plenty at times, and their utter inability to do anythiag bat squander 
it when they get it.” The clergy, too, will do well to ponder what 
Mr. Nihill has to say about the necessity for an absolute separation 
between spiritual ministration and temporal help. As for the details 
of the Sisters’ work, they are as instructive as they are interesting. 
As the money test is rightly considered a very good one, it may be 
well to quote from Me. Nihill’s accoaut of a sammary of the cost of 
the Sisters’ hospitals. Briefly, then, sixty beds are kept up at a cost 
of £22 13s. 4d. per bed. The figure is extraordinarily low, even when 
it is stated that large gifts in kind are not included in the recaipts. 
Unpaid service is really tho item on the credit side which makes 
the difference. Briefly, the items may bea thus exhibited :—Rent, 
£313 11s. 1d.; provisions, £522 183. 8}d.; everything else, 
£523 143. 2d. Management, nursing, advertising, &c., do not occur. 
Hence a result surprisingly different to the £65 83. 8d. per bed of one 
hoapital, the £60 163. 8d. of another, and the £86 of a hospital for 
children. We do not say that these are extravagantly managed ; bat 
it is clear that Mr. Nihill is right in objecting to De. West’s sweeping 
assertion that the “ cost of a hospital is high in almost exact proportion 
to the degree in which a Sisterhood, or an association similar to a 
Sisterhood, bears sway.” 

The Book of Patience. By Walter Wood. (W.H. Allen and Co.)— 
Mr. Wood describes and gives directions for playing more than thirty 
games of “ patience.” Some of them he illustrates, and it is on these 
that he recommends the learner to make his first trial. Weseem to 
remember a previous treatise on the same subject in which this 
number was more than doubled; bat thirty-two will probably be 
found enough for most people. 

Ancient Egypt. By George Rawlinson, M.A. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
This volume is one of a series which has more than once been noticed 
in our columns, “The Story of the Natious.” Something more, perhaps, 
might have been said about Eyyptian literature, a subject iu which 
recent discoveries have not been sufficiently popularised. But we can 
appreciate the difliculty which the author must have had in making 
his materials fit into the space at his command, and cannot but praise 
the result at which he has arrived. After two preliminary chapters, 
dealing respectively with ‘The Land” (a most vivid and picturesque 
sketch) and “The People,” we have one on “ The Dawn of History,” 
and another on “ The Pyramid-Builders.”’ After this the narrative is 
what may be described as continuous. We ventare to say that many 
readers will now realise for the first time that Egypt has a con- 
tinuous history, quite as much as Greece and Rome have, in 
some respects more certain than theirs, and certainly going back 
to a vastly earlier period. In the chapter on “Abraham in 
Egypt,” Professor Rawlinson has been able to add little or 
nothing to the Bible account, and he is brief in his references to 
Joseph. The Pharaoh of Joseph he is inclined to identify with Apetis, 
the last of the Shepherd-Kings. The sabject of the Exodus is more 
fully treated. There is a peculiar interest, again, in what is said of 
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the relation between the Priest-Kings and Solomon. To most readers, 
in fact, the points of contrast between Egyptian and Hebrew history 
will seem especially worthy of attention. Among the latter chapters, 
the most interesting is that which deals with the revival of a native 
Egyptian Kingdom under Nefaa-rut and his successors. Professor 
Rawlinson has made a valuable addition to a valuable series. 


The Misrule of Henry III. ; and Edward III. and his Wars,--the first 
edited by the Rev. W. H. Hutton, the second by W. J. Ashley, M.A. 
(David Natt),—belong to a series which is appearing under the super- 
intendence of Mr. York Powell, under the title of ‘‘ English History 
from Contemporary Writers.” The idea is an excellent one, and quite in 
accord with the spirit which has of late years come over historical 
study. We are not satisfied, and rightly too, unless we get as near as 
may be to the fountain-head. The editors select from writers of the 
time and give their very words, only modernised as far as is necessary 
for easy comprehension. The books are meant for history, not for 
exercises in language, and we quite approve of the plan which the 
editors have followed. 


Charles Haddon Spurgeon. By G. Holden Pike. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—If posthumous biographies are commonly too laudatory, 
what shall we say of those that are published in the subject’s lifetime ? 
However, it is the fashion of the time, and it is useless to remon- 
strate. On one topic, indeed, the public interest may be legitimately 
gratified, and that is Mr. Spurgeon’s literary career. His success is 
surprising, even allowing for the very genuine merit of his work, and 
for the fact that most of those who buy his books have no other litera- 
ture. Still, it is almost startling to be told that of his huge com- 
mentary on the Psalms 107,000 volumes have been sold. His sermons 
have been sold in numbers past counting, and the fertility of the 
writer is not less surprising,—real fertility, too, for his work is extra- 
ordinarily level in character. Two thousand sermons have been 
printed, and it is impossible to say that they show a diminution of 
power. Insome aspects they show improvement, for Mr. Spurgeon 
is not so “impervious to criticism ’’ as he boasts himself to be. In- 
deed, when the criticism is honest, why should he wish to be? 
Wisdom may be found even in the mouth of a reviewer. 

Fashionable Philosophy, and other Sketches. By Laurence Oliphant. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons.) —This volume displaysin a remarkable way 
the versatility of this writer. “The Brigand’s Bride’”’ is a most 
charming little story, with merits curiously different from what we 
are accustomed to associate with Mr. Oliphant’s work. There isa 
lightness of touch about it which does not surprise us, indeed, but 
which we hardly expect to find, and there is no suspicion of a moral 
or hidden meaning. The “Comedy of Affinities,” again, is a capital 
little farce which might, we should think, be adapted effectively for 
the stage. As for the “ Sisters of Thibet,” it reads like an elaborate 
satire on “ Esoteric Buddhism,” but we confess to feeling somewhat 
in the dark about it. In any case, the volume is fall of excellent 
reading from the first page to the last, and is worth any number of 
the average “ shilling shocker.” 

Of technical books we have received :—Sprains : their Consequences 
and Treatment. By C. W. Mansell Monilin. (H. K. Lewis.)—It 
would have been as well to say expressly whether they are in- 
tended for the profession or for lay readers. There are things that 
the latter may certainly benefit by knowing, and others, in the way 
of treatment especially, which it would be rash for them to appro- 
priate-——The object of What Can a Mother Do to Preserve her 
Children’s Teeth ? by Henry C. Qaintz (G. G. Walmsley, Liverpool), is 
evident. It is a brief, handy manual, and likely, we should say, to 
be very usefal. Needlework: Diagrams and Cutting Out, by M. 
Waite (Griffith, Farran, and Co.), contains ‘twenty-eight patterns 
of useful garments, all drawn to scale, quarter-size.”’ Notes and 
Formule for Mining Students, By J. H. Merivale, M.A. (Crosby 
Lockwood and Co.) 

Passions Subdued. By Louisa Lacy. (London Literary Society.) 
—This is a very quaint book. Brough Duval is left in charge of two 
brothers much younger than himself, whom he trains by a liberal use 
of the horsewhip. Brough had very decided views. He objected to 
dancing, to football—“ a dangerous game which has been forbidden 
at an American college ’’—even to confirmation, because he had once 
known a@ young woman who “ drowned herself directly after she was 
confirmed, because she found a postman, who had paid her attention, 
already had a wife of his own.” One of the brothers takes charge of 
a London shop belonging to Brough, and is ordered by him always to 
wear the dress of the Scotch Volunteers. It was not, however, a 
tobacconist’s shop, nor did he stand at the door. He goes on very 
well, and is even allowed to marry; but in an unlucky moment, he 
thinks of having family prayers for the establishment. Brough looks 
upon this as a waste of time, and asks him to give it up; and when 
he declines, horsewhips him and locks him up, a married man, let it 
be understood, of three or four and twenty. All of a sudden the 
tyrant breaks down, acknowledges his brother to be right, and “accepts 
salvation there and then.” Bat this, we regret to say, does not prevent 
him from boxing the brother’s ears sixty pages further on, for saying, 
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“To see brother married, will be like seeing one’s father married,” 
a reflection on his age which he has enough of the old Adam in him 
to resent. Apparently he is more successful with other People’s 
passions than with his own. We leave him engaged in a Conflict 
with his wife as to serving in the shop:—“‘I will not serve in the 
shop,’ said Nora, tossing up her head. What could Brough do ? He 
was sadly vexed, but he could not strike a woman.” The passion. 
tamer was left without his weapon. The author is cruel enough not 
to tell us how it ended. The wife is advised to give up her Will to 
her husband’s, “which in the end she did, in a great degree,” an 
ambiguous sentence which does not satisfy us. We should like to 
hear more about the married life of Brough and Nora Duval, 


Scott’s Poems. (David Bryce and Son, Glasgow.)—Here are all the 
poems in six miniature volumes, enclosed in a case. The case and 
all weigh together something less than 10 0z., and can be Conveniently 
carried in a coat-pocket ; the separate volumes will go easily into g 
waistcoat-pocket, and weigh something less than 1} 0z. each. And 
yet they are clearly printed, so clearly that no one but quite weak. 
sighted persons need find any difficulty in reading them. They are 
neatly bound in blue cloth, and the only thing that we could wish 
away is the illustrations. Why these very poor little engravings, in 
which no one can possibly find any pleasure? There is no intima 
tion of the price, otherwise we would gladly have stated it. 


Witnesses for Christ. By Edward Backhouse and George Tylor, 
2 vols. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) —These two volumes are, in fact, 
a fragmentary Charch history, giving an account of prominent per. 
sonages and events during a period of about nine hundred yearg 
(337-1229). This is divided into four parts, the first period (“The 
Death of Constantine to the Death of St. Augustine”) occupying the 
first volume. The object of the work is admirable,—to do justice to 
the true Christian element wherever it can be found, whether in 
canonised saint or in heretic. And, to a certain extent, this object is 
carried out. Wherever the authors can do justice to some despised, 
maligned, or persecuted confessor of an unpopular truth or protester 
against a popular error, they do their best. But the task is diffi. 
cult, if not impossible. We never shall know more about most of 
these men than their enemies choose to tell us. We may pronounce 
that to be false; but this helps us a very little way towards the 
truth. Still, there is something to be learnt from these two volumes, 
They want revision; tested by such a book of reference as ‘The 
Dictionary of Christian Biography,” they will be found sometimes 
wanting and sometimes incorrect. A feature of some value and 
interest is to be found in the illustrations, especially the photographs 
and fac-similes. 

We have received the fifth volume of The Expositor. Edited by the 
Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—No papers 
are more interesting than those in which Professor Sanday discusses 
“The Origin of the Christian Ministry,” and in which the subject is 
continued by Professor Adolph Harnach, Professor Rendel Harris, 
the Rev. C. Gore, and the Rev. T. Macpherson. Other papers which 
may be mentioned in a volume which keeps up the reputation of its 
predecessors, are Dr. Alexander Maclaren’s on the Kpistle to the 
Colossians and the Epistle to Philemon, Canon Westcott’s on “The 
Revised Version of the New Testament,” and a notice of Canon 
Weatcott himself, by the Rev. W. H. Simcox. The volume is orna- 
mented with an excellent portrait of the Canon, etched by Mr. H. 
Manesse. 

Farthing Dinners, by George Herbert Sargant (Simpkin and 
Marshall), is an interesting little pamphlet, relating some really 
wonderful results. “The very cheapest dinners,’’ he says, “ are by 
far the most popular.” What are these dinners? may be asked. 
“ Half-a-pint of soup, with a round of bread weighing about one- 
tenth of a pound, spread with a quarter of an ounce of jam,” is 
‘quite sufficient for the younger children.’ Eleven gallons of soup 
(lentil or pea) may be made for 1s. 43d. This would furnish 176 
children, who would have 18 Ib. of bread, costing 1s. 6}d., and about 
23 1b. of jam, costing 9d. This would be a total expense of 3s. 84, 
which would be exactly met by the 176 farthings. But these are 
slightly higher prices than would be actually paid, and where the 
number of dinners is very large, there is a profit, which may 
go towards other expenses. But it must be understood, for Mr. 
Sargant does not profess to work miracles, that the expense of rent 
and the initial expense of apparatus must be otherwise provided for 
Perhaps our readers may be curious to have the recipe for the soup. 
Here is that for the pea-soup:—“ Split peas, 8lb.; Indian meal, 
8lb.; dripping, 60z.; carrots and onions, 2 lb.; salt, 1 ]b.; pepper 
30z.; moist sugar, 20z.; water, 10 gals.” But they must study the 
pamphlet itself, which may suggest hints for meals costing more than 
a farthing. 

The Reformed Church of Ireland (1537-1886). By the Right Hon. 
J. F. Ball. (Longmans, London; Hodges, Figgis, and Co., Dublin.) 
—Dr. Ball’s volume is a contribution of some value to ecclesiastical 
history, especially as regards the reconstitution of the Church after 
its Disestublishment, Among other portions worthy of note is the 
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riod when such prelates as Primate Boulter flourished, prelates to 
whom the English supremacy was a predominant object. 

Cathedral Days. By Anna Bowman Dodd. (Ward and Downey.) 
_“We air a great nation,” said Mr. Hannibal Chollop to Martin 
Chuzzlewit the younger ; “ and we must be cracked up” (we quote from 
memory). Mrs. A. B. Dodd “cracks us up,” and we are pleased. 
Mrs. Dodd started from Arundel, and travelled to Chichester, Good- 
wood, Winchester, Salisbury, Wells, and Exeter, and other places less 
important, Arundel and Exeter being the termini of her journey, 
She and her companion adopted the admirable method of driving, and 
obtained the due reward of their wisdom. It makes us feel almost 
shy to quote some of the kind things which she says of our country- 
men. Farmers are suffering much nowadays; but it cannot but 
console them to hear that they have a “ look of mingled simplicity, 
honesty, and peacefulness which no French, German, or American agri- 
culterist ever successfully combines.” And here is a sentence which 
one ought to remember when one is wishing, next May, that the winter 
would come to an end at last :—“ If England, as a country, is the most 
perfectly finished agriculturally, from the point of view of climate it is 
assuredly the most highly civilised. It is the climate, of all others, to 
produce a race of great men,”—possibly on the principle that the 
Russians make great linguists because their own tongue is so difficult. 
Seriously, Mrs. Dodd’s is a very pleasant narrative of travel. 
Travellers so geuial, so determined to find everything good, could not 
fail to be satisfied. If any Englishman is disposed to grumble too 
much, let him see what cultured Americans think of us. Mrs. Dodd 
must pardon us for saying that the epitheton ornans of “ tall Roman,” 
on p. 253, is a mistake. The Romans were not tall; the Germans 
seemed almost giants to them. 

Soap. By Constance McEwen. (Simpkin and Marshall.)—Miss 
McEwen tells a story—if it may be called a story—of a gentleman 
who is clever and cultured and good, but labours under the double 
disadvantage of being rich and having made his money by soap. He 
loves a young woman, and to make himself sure that he is loved for 
his own sake, masquerades in the disguise of a German professor. 
All the people in this queer little drama talk more or less brilliantly, 
some of them rather too bri!liantly, and the book is certainly read- 
able. Butif a reader were to lose it when he is half-way through, 
he would not be much vexed. Somehow, the people do not 
interest us. 


Seven Years among the Fjort. By R.C. Dennett. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—Mr. Dennett is anxious to make us know a little more 
about the negro, and certainly contrives to do so by means of pen and 
peocil. Photographs and drawings, which are not the less interesting 
because they do not pretend to be artistic, illustrate his book. He is 
anxions also to instruct us about the missionary. Here we feel a 
little doubtful of his guidance. Sometimes he expresses himself on 
this subject with moderation and good sense. But he seems to lose 
his temper when he gets to the subject of the spirit-traffic. ‘The 
trader is just as willing to sell tracts and blankets as he is gin or rum, 
provided that he is allowed to make his profit and there be an 
equally good sale for them.” That is an intelligible principle, 
though it might be called a little cynical. But Mr. Dennett 
is better than his theory, and seems really willing to “dis- 
courage the abuse of spirits, and do a great deal towards its 
disuse.” He complains that the German Government stops the way. 
Indeed, the German exportation is nearly six-sevenths of the whole 
amount. The best way to suppress the traffic, it seems, is to become 
a Nkissist. ‘‘ As a Nkissist, one has very little trouble in dealing with 
the abuse of liquor, for if A is given to drinking, B can call down one 
of the great: feteiches, and A assenting, the nganga, or doctor, twists 
it in A’s hair, and then hammers it into the feteich, as A in a loud 
voice forswears the use of spirits for ever. Should A break his 
pledge, the evil spirit will kill him.” This last is a valuable hint for 
the teetotallers, if only they can manage to work it. They must go 
to Mr. Dennett, who writes as if he were an Nkissist himself. 


Through Green Glasses. By F. M. Allen. Illustrated by M. 
Fitzgerald. (Ward and Downey.)—So far as we remember, the 
name of F. M. Allen is a new one in literature, and as his title-page 
does not credit him with any previous works, we presume this is his 
first attempt. Be that as it may, he has written an “ illigant book,” 
as his friend Dan, to whom he imputes the paternity of the stories, 
would say. Dan, as the author tells us in his introduction, was a 
little old man whose mind was a storehouse of strange legendary lore. 
He was thoronghly illiterate, bat he had contrived to pick up in some 
way a peculiar collection of historical facts and fables :— 

“These he winnowed through his brain, rejecting the greater part of 
the corn and retaining all the chaff; and this mixture he would, like 
“Eisop of old, retail solemnly to any chance customer...... Chronology 
had no meaning and no terrorsfor Dan. To him, the early Milesians, 
St. Patrick, Brian the Brave, Cromwell, and even the great Bonypart, 
were, practically speaking, contemporaneous. In recounting any of 
the doughty deeds of the First Emperor, he always kept before your 
mind’s eye a picture of that ‘ould anshint warrior’ crossing the 
summits of the Alps on a snow-white steed. To Dan, Waterloo and 


St. Helena were purely mythical,—at all events, his Bonypart had 
never met with disaster, nor ever endured exile. The only celebrity 
whom he condescended to view in a commonplace light was 
Garibaldi. He firmly believed the Italian patriot was a renegade 
Tipperaryman, named Garrit Baldwin, and often I have heard Dan 
express his unbounded contempt for the miserable Mansterman who 
had ‘ gone and taken up arms agen his Holiness the Pope.’ ” 
Whether Dan, like some of his own characters, is not a coinage of the 
imagination, may be open to question ; but if he be a reality, there can 
be no question that in Mr, Allen he has found anadmirable collaborateur, 
for, one and all, the stories are good, and told in a fashion which, 
barring the brogue and the intentional grammatical slips, might 
serve as a model to all who make fiction their trade. It is, moreover, 
pleasant to find that there is still “corn in Egypt,’’—in other words, 
that despite the contiguity of Lord Beaconsfield’s melancholy ocean, 
boycotting, Mitchelstown inquests, and Home-rule orations, there is 
still fun in Ireland. The book is full of drollery; laughter ripples 
over every page of it; there is an abundance of that peculiar dry 
humour of which some American writers are supposed to possess a 
monopoly ; and the incongruities and anachronisms, the mixture of 
characters, dates, and events, are simply delightful. At the same 
time, and to many this will be a great recommendation, there is an 
entire absence of coarse jokes and equivocal allusions. The best of 
the tales, in our opinion, are “ Andy Merrigan’s Great Discovery,” and 
“ Raleigh in Munster.” ‘From Portlaw to Paradise ”’ is also highly 
mirth-provoking, and to all who like a good story and enjoy a hearty 
laugh, we say,—‘ Get the book and read it,’ 


Scott’s Marmion. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by M. 
Macmillan, B.A. Oxon. (Macmillan and Co.)—It is easy to point to 
the faults of Marmion as a work of art; and Mr. Macmillan may 
perhaps be right in saying that it is the most unequal of Scott’s 
poems. He is assuredly right in calling it the greatest. There are 
passages in the narrative of surpassing merit, and English literature 
contains nothing finer of its kind than the “ Battle of Flodden.” Sir 
Walter writes as if he had been present on the field, and the magic 
of his genius places the reader there also. ‘He smells the battle 
afar off ; the thunder of the captains and the shouting.” We do not 
quite understand Mr. Macmillan’s purpose in editing this popular 
poem. His notes occupy 130 pages, and many of them would seem to 
be written for children. Som» of the simplest facts in history and 
geography, and many familia : words, are carefully explained. Twice 
the reader is informed that the River Tweed is the boundary between 
England and Scotland ; twice, also, he learns that St. George is the 
patron saint of England, and St. Andrew of Scotland. The daisy is 
described as the commonest of English wild flowers, and a great 
favourite with children. ‘Our time” is explained to mean the 
present day; the “strand” is the shore; a “sapling” is a young 
tree; “juggle” is a conjurer’s trick; and, lest the reader should 
not understand the meaning of the line, “I scarcely knew 
me in the glass,” he is told that “ glass’? means a mirror. The 
critic may reasonably object, too, that Mr. Macmillan’s para- 
phrases of what he regards as obscure passages do not make them 
clearer. On the other hand, many of the notes are full of serviceable 
knowledge for which even a grown-up reader may be grateful; but 
notes of this description are scarcely likely to be of use to students 
who require to be told that Westminster Abbey is fall of the tombs 
and monuments of Kings, statesmen, and men of letters, or that ‘‘ the 
Isis is the river which passes through Oxford.” In the wish to do 
his work thoroughly, Mr. Macmillan has, we think, done more than is 
necessary. His introduction is admirable alike for point and brevity, 
and if this edition of Marmion sends more youthful readers to one of 
the healthiest and manliest of poets, the editor’s labour will not have 
been thrown away. 


Tates.—Locked Up. By Major Arthur Griffiths. (W. Blackwood and 
Sons.)—Major Griffiths has made the best of a not very profitable 
story. An heiress concealed under the disguise of a shop-girl, and 
a young officer who falls in love with her, may be described as the 
hero and heroine. Then there is an usurping uncle, and there is a 
missing will which is to oust him from possession and restore the 
heiress to her rights. The question is,—Will the will be found? To 
this a certain convict has a good deal to say. How he intrigues and 
schemes and searches, how he is foiled, and how the right triamphs 
in the end, is the subject of Locked Up, a somewhat commonplace 
story, redeemed from failure by undoubted cleverness in the 
manner of telling. A Millionaire of Rough and Ready. By Bret 
Harte. (F. V. White.)—This is a fine story of the vicissitudes of 
mining. The plot is somewhat complicated, and will probably suc- 
ceed in baffling the reader, unless he is more than usually ingenious. 
But it is in the picture of life and the drawing of character that the 
book excels, The miner who succeeds and the miner who fails are 
equally vivid presentments; the former, with his simplicity and 
directness, quite admirable. Among the lesser figures may be men- 
tioned the Spanish proprietor, with his old-world ways and manners, 
sharply contrasted with the new world springing up around him, 
and the brisk young editor. Honours Divided, by H. T. Johnson 
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(Fun Office), is a briskly written, readable novelette. We have a 
concealed marriage, an unknown heir, a couple of extravagant aristo- 
crate, a drunken half-pay officer (who is restored to sobriety and to a 
military career in a somewhat surprising way), his two beautiful 
daughters, ‘poor but honest,” and the necessary villains. Their 
villainy has much to do with the turf, and we cannot but wish that the 
fame and fortune of the hero had been saved in some more creditable 
way than by making a large sum through bets on the Derby. But the 
story is sufficiently wholesome.——Told in a Trance. (Swan Son- 
nenschein and Co.)—This is a story of clairvoyance used to detect a 
murder. The plot is not very well contrived. The evidence produced 
under the influence of the mysterious power suggests the idea of an 
afterthought. The reader knows perfectly well, before it is given, 
where the guilt rests, and cannot but think that the truth might have 
been revealed in some less extraordinary way. In fact, the deity 
intervenes without the dignus vindice nodus.——Wrecked in London. 
By Walter Fairlie. (Vizetelly.)—This is a story of the sorrows and 
sins of London and Paris. There is a heartrending narrative of an 
innocent girl decoyed away and ruined. She was innocent, but then 
she was a fool. And what machinery of laws, what private vigilance, 
will avail to save fools from themselves? Wrecked in London is a 
painful story written with admirable intentions, for which we wish 
the best success. 








AUTHORS.—Cheyne, Driver, Leathes, Lumby, Sayce, San- 
day, Hooker, Madden, Green, Hole, Stainer, Tristram, &c. 
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WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW COLLECTION OF STORIES. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


LITTLE NOVELS. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 








{ Immediately. 





WALTER BESANT’S LAST NOVEL. 
Crown Sro, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


THE WORLD WENT VERY 
WELL THEN. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of “Children of Gibeon,” &c. 
With Illustrations by A. Forestier. New and Cheaper Edition. 





One Shilling Monthly. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents ror NOVEMBER:—Sylvester Magrath’s Love-Story, by Denis 
Desmond.—The Religion of Mithra, by J. A. Farrer.—Tintagel, by Hon. Roden 
Noel.—Two Experiments, by Caroline Holroyd.—Coleridge among the Jour- 
nalists, by WH. R. Fox Bourne.—Ewelme and the Chaucer Tombs, by Edward 
Walford, M.A.—Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson, by Alex. H. Japp, LL.D.— 
— Notes, by W. Mattien Williams, F.R.A.S.—Table Talk, by Sylvanus 

rban, 





One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA. 


Contents ror NOVEMBER :—The Frozen Pirate, by W. Clark Russell.—* We 
Villains,” by A. M Heathcote.—A Comedietta, by Walter Noble.—The Stroke of 
Five, by Ernest W. Hornung.—Mr. Brigg’s Bicycle, by R. Shindler.—Dear Cousin 
are by Ethel Read.—An Odd Journey, by E. E. Dickinson.—Blue Blood, by 

. A. Farrer, 





Price Fourpence Monthly. 


SCIENCE GOSSIP. 


Edited by Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S. 
November Number now ready, 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


GEORGE BELL AND _ SONS’ 


MICHAEL FIELD. 


CANUTE the GREAT; The CUP of 


WATER, Two Plays, by the Author of “ Callirrhoé,” &c 
parchment, gilt top, 7s 6d. allirrhoé,” &0. Crown Sro, 


(Clifton: J. Baker and Son.) 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 








DR. JULIUS STINDE’S SKETCHES. 
Translated by L. DORA SCHMITZ and HARRIET F, POWELL. 


FRAU WILHELMINE. The Concluding 


Volume of ‘‘ The Buchholz Family.”” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. Translated 


from the 49th Edition of the German. Third English Edition, crown 
8vo, 73 6d. A CuHEeaP Epition may be had at the Bookstalls, price 2s. 


“ The sketches areas graphic in their way as those of Nickens.”—Times, 


The BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. Translated 


from the 42nd Edition of the German, Second Part, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The BUCHHOLZES in ITALY. Trans- 


lated from the 37th Edition of the German, crown 8vo, 6s. 


This day, at the Libraries. 


SHARPE. By the Author of 


3 vols., 31s 6d, 


Mrs. 


* Shadrach.”’ 


J. E. RABBETH. 


The STORY of SPENSER’S “ FAERIE 


QUEENE.” Done into Prose. Feap, 4to., cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY of PAINTERS 


and ENGRAVERS. New Edition. The Ninth Part (Parn—Riy). 5s. 


For LONDON UNIV. B.A., OCTOBER, 1888, 


SOPHOCLES ELECTRA. Edited, with 


English Notes, by F. A. Pater, M.A., LL D., late Classical Examiner at 
London University. Fceap. 8vo, 1s 6d, 


C. EDMUND MAURICE, 


The REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT of 


1848-49 in ITALY, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, and GERMANY. With 
some Examination of the previous Thirty-three Yews. By the Author of 
‘The Lives of English Popular Leaders in the Middle Ages.’’ With an 
Engraved Frontispiece and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 163. 

** This is a trustworthy and well-written account of the various revolu- 
tionary movements which shook Germany, Italy, and the Anstrian 
Empire in 1848-49, And this account is preceded by an examination of the 
previous thirty-three years, which is a model of the Illustris brevitas, 
which Cicero, in praising Casar’s ‘Commentaries,’ dec'ared to be an 
historian’s highest excellence. This admirable * examination’ fills the 
first five chapters of Mr. Maurice’s work, and it may be said of them 
that they are no less interesting than valuable.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 


A, M. M. STEDMAN, M.A, 


OXFORD: its Life and Schools. Edited 


by A. M. M. Stepwan, M.A., Wadham College, assisted by Members of 
the University. This book has been rewritten, and forms a complete 
exposition of the history, aims, expenses, life, and examinations of the 
University. Crown 8vo, price 73 6d. 

‘© a real cyclops ia of Oxford life and studies.”—Journal of Education. 


JACOB GRIMM. 


TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. Translated 


from the Fourth Edition, with Notes, by James STEPHEN STALLYBRAS, 
3 vols. demy 8vo, each 15s, 

Vol. IV., containing Additional Notes and References, and completing 
the Work, is in the press. 

“The best extant introduction to the studies of mythology and folk- 
lore—a handbook for travellers abroad and observers at home,’’—Mr. F. 
York PowEtt in the Academy. 

«These three volum’s are a store of curious learning.’’—Spectator. 


Dr. T. H. DYER. 


A HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE, from 


the Taking of Constantinople to the Establishment of the German 
Empire, A.D. 1453—1871. A New Edition, 5 vols., £2 12s 6d. 


AGNES STRICKLAND. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, 


from the Norman Conquest to the Reign of Queen Anne, Library 
Kuition, with Portraits, Autographs, and Viznettes, 8 vols, post Svo, 
7s 6deack, Also a Cheaper Edition, in 6 vols., 53 eaci. 


The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. 


2 vols. post 8vo, 5s each. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 
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q Just published. 

The SAONE: aSummer Voyage. By P. G. Hamerton. 
With 152 Illustrations by J. Pennell and the Author. Small 4tto, price 2ls, 
cloth. 

LARGE-PAPER EDITION (250 copies only). Price 42s, half-bound. 


In December. 
SCOTTISH PAINTERS. By Walter Armstrong. 
With Copper-plates and Vignettes. Imperial 4to, price 21s, cloth, gilt edges. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION. With Proofs of the Plates, price £4 4s, half- 
und. 
In December. 
The PORTFOLIO. Volume for1887. Containing 36 
Plates and about 150 minor Illustrations, Price 35s, cloth, gilt edges ; or 42s, 
half-morocco. 


OXFORD. Chapters by A. Lang. With10 Etchings 
by A. Brunet-Debaines, A. Toussaint, and R, Kent Thomas, and several 
Vignettes. Price £1 1s, 

“Told in Mr. Lang’s best style, and beautifully illustrated.”"—Literary Church- 
man, 


CAMBRIDGE. By J. W. Clark, M.A. With Etchings 
and Vignettes by Brunet-Debaines and Toussaint. £1 1s. 
“A thoroughly artistic work of topographical description and illustration.”’— 
Illustrated London News. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. With a Description of the 
Park, Town, and Neighbourhood. By W.J. Lorri. With 12 Plates and 
very numerous Vignettes, imp, 4to, cloth, gilt edges, price 2ls. Large- 
paper Copies, price £4 4s, half-morocco (all sold), Also a Cheap Edition, 
crown 8vo, with 67 [llustrations, price 63, 


CHEAP EDITION, the Nineteenth Thousand, of the 
LIFE of Bishop HANNINGTON. By the Rev. E. C. 


Dawson, M.A. In paper boards, price 2s 6d; or in cloth, with all the 
Illustrations, price 3s 6d. 

“One of those rare volumes which quicken and enlarge our lives by revealing 
to us new and ampler horizons of duty...... To any man or woman with a capacity 
for noble aspiration, such a book is not a mere narrative, but an awakening bugle- 
call,’’—Spectator, 


Just published. 

The HOLY BIBLE and the SACRED BOOKS of 
the EAST. By Sir M. Monier WituiaMs, Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford. 
Price ls, cloth. 

‘Few men, if any, are so well entitled to be listened to upon such subjectsas the 


learned and eloquent Professor...... The: book is full of power, and will do much 
good.”’—Church Bells, 


Just published. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS and LIFE; or, Readings from 
the Romans. By the Rev. J. G. Hoarr, M.A. Price ls, cloth. 
“Just the book to put into the hands of earnest inquirers.””—Christian. 





Just published. 
PRECIOUS FRUIT; or, the Fruit of the Spirit. 
By the Rev. J. McDonap InGuis, M.A. Price 2s 6d, cloth. 
“We cordially commend this work.’’—Chvristian. 
** Useful to clergymen.” —Glasgow Herald, 


Shortly. 


THOUGHTS on the SPIRITUAL LIFE. 
Rev. H. C. G, Mourn, M.A, 


By the 





By the Same Author. 
THOUGHTS on UNION with CHRIST. Seventeenth 
Thousend. Price ls, cloth. 


“An unpretentious but eminently spiritual little work on the relationship of 
the believer with the Saviour, It is to be commended for its practical, thought- 
ful teaching.’’—Christian. 

“*Mr. Moule’s book will be of service to many of the younger clergy. All 
devout, thoughtful readers will enjoy it and be edified with it.”’—Churchman, 


THOUGHTS on CHRISTIAN SANCTITY. Twenty 
fourth Thousand. Price 1s, cloth. 


** We heartily recommend this little book as a thoroughly wise and devout ex- 
position on this most important subject of a Christian’s spiritual life, raising 
before the Christian a very high standard, but advocating it in no unreal or ex- 
aggerated terms.”’— Record, 


MORNING ACT of FAITH. Ona Card. Price 3d 


per dozen. 


The CHILDREN’S HYMN-BOOK. Edited by Mrs. 
CarEY Brock, and Revised by Bishop W. Watsuam How, Bishop OXENDEN, 
Rey, J. ELLERTON. 


A. Royal 32mo, price 1d, sewed ; 2d, cloth extra, 
B. Royal 32mo, price ls, cloth ; 1s 6d, c:oth extra. 
C. With Music, price 3s, cloth ; 33 6d, cloth extra, 


The book contains 387 hymns, 13 litanies, and 20 carols, with many new tunes 
by €minent composers. The sale has now exceede1 a million copies. 


London: SEELEY and CO., 46, 





Professor CHURCH’S NEW BOOK, 
The COUNT of the SAXON SHORE: a Tale of the 


Departure of the Romans from Britain. By Profe sor Cxurcu, Author of 
“Stories from Homer,’ &c. With Illustrations, price 5s, cloth, 
“ Will be read by multitudes of young readers for the sake of the story, which 


abounds in moving adventures; older readers will value it for its . 
tures of the Jast days of Roman Britain.’’—Spectator, accurate pic. 


the Brigain of the fifth coutury with the England of to-day Sear sios ares ot 
“ ‘ i i r * +s 
iene —" Roman life which abound in this book are vivid and striking.” 
By the SAME AUTHOR, 
STORIES of the MAGICIANS. 5s, The STORY of the PERSIAN WAR, 
WITH the KING at OXFORD: a| from HERODOTUS. 5s, 
Story of the Great Rebellion, 5s. STORIES from LIVY. 5s, 


The CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: 
a Tale of the Two Roses. 5s. The STORY of the LAST DAyg of 
JERUSALEM. 3s 6d, 


STORIES from HOMER. 5s, 
STORIES from VIRGIL. 5s. _* placa TRUE TALE 
STORIES from the GREEK TRAGE-| “'°™ + Ss6d, 

DIANS. 5s. STORIES of the ILIAD and the 
STORIES of the EAST, from HERO-| A!NEID. 1s, sewed; or 1s 64, 

DOTUS. 5s. cloth. 

‘* Stories of ancient times which have endeared the name of the writer to boy 
readers.’’—Daily News, 





Just published. 


CHZDWALLA ; or, the Saxons in the Isle of Wight. 
By Franx Cowrer, M.A. With Illustrations, price 5s, cloth, 


In November. 


The DRAGON of the NORTH: a Tale of the 
Normans in Italy. By E, J. Oswatp, Author of ‘‘ Scenes and Studies in 
Iceland,” &c. With Illustrations, price 5s, cloth. 


FOREST OUTLAWS: or, St. Hugh and the King. 
By the Rev. KE. Gitu1at. With 16 Illustrations, price 63, cloth. 


‘Distinctly one of the very best books of the season.”—Standard. 


BELT and SPUR: Stories of the Knights of Old. 


With Coloured Illustrations, price 5s. 
** A very high-class gift-book of the spirit-stirring kind.’’—Spectator, 
* A sort of boy’s Froissart with admirable illustrations.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


The CITY in the SEA: Stories of the Old Venetians, 
With Coloured Illustrations, price 5s, 


** Very stirring are the tales of the long struggle between Genoa and Venice....., 
Boys will read with keen interest the desperate battles between the rival fleets of 
galleys.’’—Standard, 


Just published. 
BOTH SIDES of the RIVER: a Tale for Girls. By 


Crcit1a SELBY LOWNDES, Price 5s, cloth. 


Just published. 
On the BANKS of the OUSE; or, Life in Olney a 


Hundred Years Ago. By EMMA MARSHALL, With Illustrations, price 5s, 
cloth. 






In FOUR REIGNS: the Recollections of Althea 
Allingham, 1785-1842, By Emma MarsHaLt, Author of “ Under the Mendips,” 
&c. With Illustrations, price 5s, cloth. 


‘“« So fresh and charmingly written that we can heartily recommend it as one of 
the prettiest books of the season.” —Literary World, 


“ The reader will close the volume of Mrs, Allingham’s Recollections with regret. 
Seldom does one meet with a book of such 2 sympathetic and touching character. 
meee In this Jubilee year the particulars which it affords of the earlier life of our 
beloved Sovereign are of unusual interest.’’—Morning Post. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
CONSTANTIA CAREW. 5s. | DOROTHY’S DAUGHTERS 5s. 
MEMORIES of TROUBLOUS TIMES. | JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR. 5s. 
5s. | JOANNA’S INHERITANCE. 5s. 
The ROCHEMONTS. 5s. aietidiee a. 
a - (Mrs, MAINWARING'S JOURNAL, 


os ee eee BROTHERS and SISTERS. 5s. 
HEIGHTS and VALLEYS. 5s. aemiamainamies tia 


HELEN’S DIARY. 5s. : 
CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE, 5s. VIOLET DOUGLAS. 5s. 
MILLICENT LEGH. 5s. 


The OLD GATEWAY. 5s. 
BENVENUTA. 53, IN COLSTON’S DAYS. 5s. 
In the EAST COUNTRY. 5s, Mrs. WILLOUGHBY’S OCTAVE. 58. 


The MISTRESS of TAYNE COURT. 5s, | UNDER the MENDIPS. 5s. 


47, and 48 Essex Street, Strand. 
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